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ABSTRACT 


City structure. Cities are usually classified according to size. They may be 
also classified according to the nature and organization of their leading industries. 
Land valuations in the forms of business, industrial, and residential utilities, largely 
determine the structure of the modern city. Every city has its central business 
district, located near the geographical center of the city. Sub-business districts tend 
to form at street-car crossings and around neighborhood institutions. The basic 
industries are usually located around the outskirts of the city’s corporation, while 
manufacturing establishments employing women are usually located near the center 
of the city. Real estate values distribute a city’s population into various residential 
sections of different economic and social status. Racial and nationality bonds tend 
to subgroup the population within the various economic areas. Mobility of popula- 
tion. The term implies the extent to which the individual varies his environment, 
either by change of residence or by use of secondary means of communication. The 
mobility of modern life facilitates disorganization of traditional group and institutional 
structures. It is a measure of progress, but at the same time aggravates many of 
our political and social problerns. Change of residence is much more frequent among 
the lower economic classes in Columbus than among the well-to-do. But dependence 
upon local institutions is considerably greater in the poorer neighborhoods than in 
the better residential sections, on account of inability to use secondary means of 
communication. 


PART I. LOCAL LIFE WITHIN THE CITY 
I, CITY STRUCTURE 


Columbus is a city of about 210,000 inhabitants, according to 
the latest census. There are forty-three other cities in the United 
States, which, from the point of view of population, fall in the same 
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class." Of these cities eleven gre in the New England states, eight 
in the Middle Atlantic, seven in the East North Central, two in 
the West North Central, two in the Mountain, and five in the 
Pacific states. 
Inasmuch as the modern city is largely an industrial institu- 
tion it is important to know the nature of a city’s leading industries. 
Eighteen of the cities in question have for their main industry the pro- 
duction of iron and steel products, eight have textiles and clothing, 
four lumber, three boots and shoes, three baking and confection- 
ery, two publishing and printing, two preserving and canning, one 
rubber_goods, one furniture, one jewelry, and one cotton-seed oil. 
These cities may again be classifiéd according to the relative 
importance of their leading industries. Nine of the forty-four 
cities of this group are characterized by the national importance 
of their major industries For example, Patterson, Fall River, 
Lowell, and Lawrence, all of which are located in Massachusetts, 
belong to the textile and clothing group and have their industries 
organized on a nation-wide sale of ptoducts. Similarly, Akron 
with its rubber goods, Grand Rapids with its furniture, Youngstown 
with its iron and steel products, represent the type of city with a 
single dominant industry organized on a national scale. The 
majority of the cities in this group, however, are not characterized 
by a single outstanding industry but possess numerous small 
industries of approximately the same size, the larger part of their 
business being limited to local trading areas. Cities with this 


type of industrial life may be call iversified cities. Columbus 


« The estimated population of Columbus for 1916 was 209,722. It belongs to 
the third group of American cities, those having a population of 100,000 to 300,000. 
There was a total of forty-four cities in this group in 1916. General Statistics of 
Cities (1916). 

2 This classification was made from the Census of Manufactures, Vol. I (1914), 
and is based on census returns (1910). Undoubtedly in several instances the leading 
industry of 1910 is not the leading industry of today. The industry employing the 
greatest total number of employees was taken as the leading industry. 

3 Cities in which the major industry employed more than twice as many workers 
as the industry next in order, and more than the total listed for the classification, 
‘*all other industries’ I have classified here, as “‘single-industry cities.” 

4See C. A. Beard, American City Government (1912), pp. 26-29, for a classifica- 
tion of types of American municipalities. 
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belongs in this latter class." It has three relatively important 
@ types of industry: foundry rnd machine-shop products; the 
2.construction of cars, locomotives, and heavy machinery, and the 

, manufacture of boots and shoes. 

Most of our great cities are circylar or star shaped unless 
directly modified by geographical peculiarities. This structure 
is due to the inherent nature of city development, when uncontrolled 
by conscious design. ‘‘ Whatever the type of city, growth consists 
of movement away from the point of origin, and is of two kinds; 
central, or in all directions, and axial, or along the water courses, 
railroads and turnpikes which form the framework of cities.’’ 

Columbus is shaped like a Greek cross. Its two leading 
thoroughfares, Broad and High streets, intersect at right angles 
near the junction of the Sciota and Olentangy rivers. High Street, 
the business backbone of the city, runs north and south for a 
distance of about nine miles within the corporation limits. Broad 
Street, on the other hand, runs east and west, or nearly so, and 
forms the arm of the cross. This street comprises part of the old 
Lincoln Highway. ‘Topography has had something to do in de- 
termining the rough outlines of the city’s structure. The junction 
of the two rivers just mentioned furnishes the basis for the crosslike 
appearance of the city. Expansion has followed the lines of least 
resistance along the south side of the Sciota River and the east 
bank of the Olentangy. 

The distribution of business, industry, and population within 
the confines of any large city is determined by the operation of 
economic_forces which tend to produce certain similarities of 
structure with respect to all big cities. 

Generally speaking, the utility of land in the city falls into three classes: 


business utility, industrial utility, and residential utility. The areas devoted 
to these purposes are separated by more or less definite lines and are themselves 


* Columbus, like almost every other city of its size, manufactures articles which 
are sold throughout the entire country, also in foreign lands, but Columbus is not 
dominated by any particular industry, nor does it have the habit of advertising in any 
of the national journals such as the Post, Literary Digest, etc. 

? Richard M. Hurd, Principles of City Land Values (Record and Guide, 1903). 
Adapted as a reading in Marshall, Wright, and Field, Materials for the Study of Ele- 
mentary Economics (1913), p. 620. 
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subdivided according to the specific nature or class of use for each purpose. 
Business area for instance lies generally at the focus of local transportation routes 
or in other words at the point of intersection of the strongest lines of local 
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travel. This point is very often at the geographical center of the city which 
can be reached from all sections of the city with equal facility. The industrial 
area on the other hand has no one definite location, as has the business area. 
Depending largely on railroad facilities, it soon becomes scattered throughout 
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all sections of the city, forcing its way from all directions in wedges almost to 
the business heart. There is generally no control and no concentration other 
than that offered by the railroad lines. To residentig]_ purposes is devoted 
the rest of the land in the city. This is generally of three classes: fine residen- 
tial area; general residential area; and tenement area. The first of these 
preempts those sections of the city which have the greatest number of pleasing 
and natural advantages. The second, in general, lies along the thoroughfares 
and highways which have the best transportation facilities and also along such 
railroads as provide suburban transportation. The third class, the tenement 
ageas, are generally found in the industrial regions and in the pockets or areas 
that lie between railroad lines and close to the center." 


The central business section of Columbus, as indicated on 
Map I, is located near the geographical center of the city. It 
comprises an area of about half a mile in length and three blocks 
in width, the central part of which is the junction of the two streets 
already mentioned. This is the corner of the State House grounds, 
also the site of the city’s leading hotel. One does not feel that he 
is “down town”’ until he reaches this corner.’ 

Immediately surrounding the central business section of most 
cities is to be found a more or less disintegrated area, comprising 
wholesale establishments, low class hotels and apartment houses, 
second-hand stores, and cheap places of amusement. This region 
« is usually inhabitated by a migratory class of people, such as day 
# laborers, immigrants, and negroes. It also tends to become the 
rendezvous of the vicious and criminal classes. 

The factors distributing values over the city’s area by attracting or repuls- 


ing various utilities, are, in the case of residences, absence of nuisances, good 
approach, favorable transportation facilities, moderate elevation, and parks; 


* E. H. Bennett, “Planning for Distribution of Industries,” Annals of the American 
Academy (January, 1914), pp. 217-18. 

? Referring to the defects of the round city John P. Fox, Secretary of the Transit 
Committee, City Club of New York, writes, “‘The round city, as found in America, 
tends to have a congested business center, with high buildings, high land values, high 
rents, congested streets and similar faults. It tends to require riding to and from 
work, especially if one wishes to live anywhere near the country. It requires too 
many radiating streets to reach surrounding territory, using more land than necessary. 
It makes it impossible to build one adequate rapid transit line to serve all the central 
district and the residence sections. It buries most people in its midst too far from 
the country, the latter being reached only by riding, which many poor people cannot 
afford to do.”—“Relation between Transit and Housing,” Annals of the American 
Academy (January, 1914), p. 160. 
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in the case of retail shops, passing street traffic, with a tendency toward 
proximity to their customer’s residences; in the case of retail wholesalers and 
light manufacturing, proximity to the retail stores which are their customers; 
in the case of heavy wholesaling or manufacturing, proximity to transportation; 
and in the case of public or semi-public buildings, for historical reasons, 
proximity to the old business center; the land that is finally left being filled in 
with mingled cheap utilities, parasites of the stronger utilities, which give a 
low earning power to land otherwise valueless.' 


Such a disintegrated area is quite conspicuous in the city of 
Columbus. Surrounding the main business section on all sides 
for a distance of from one to a dozen blocks there is a black and 
grimy area unfit for human habitation. Here cheap boarding 
houses and questionable hotels are wedged in between large ware- 
houses and wholesale establishments. This region is very largely 
given over to colored people and poor whites.? Prior to the sup- 
pression of segregated vice in the city a considerable part of this 
section was occupied by keepers of immoral resorts. The eastern 
part of this district contained, in the early days, the homes of many 
of the wealthiest residents of the city. However, with the expan- 
sion of business and the development of modern means of transit, 
the well-to-do moved farther east along Broad Street, leaving their 
now obsolete homes to be used as places of business or to be sub- 
divided into cheap apartments for the poor. 

Most of our cities, due to their rapid growth, have districts that are going 
through a transition from resident districts to factory and business districts. 
Rents from dwellings are decreasing, while land value is greatly increasing. 
The owners of many of these homes, foreseeing the opportunity to sell the 
land for business purposes in one year or ten years, will not repair or improve 


their houses, because they argue it would be a waste to put more money in 
the houses that will in themselves bring no return when selling the land. 


The primary industries of most cities tend to be located near 
the outskirts of the city’s corporation, along water fronts and 


t Richard M. Hurd, of. cit., p. 620. 

2 In his study of 4,500 employees in factories located in Norwood and Oakley, 
suburbs of Cincinnati, Graham Romeyn Taylor found that “nearly half, or 44.68 
per cent, live in thickly populated parts of down-town Cincinnati, five miles from 
their work.” —Satellite Cities, p. 97. 

3 Mildred Chadsey, ‘The Old House as a Social Problem,” Annals of the American 
Academy (January, 1914), p. 87. 
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railroad tracks. Smaller industries, especially those employing 
women and unskilled labor, seek low-priced areas near street-car 
lines and so may be located in almost any part of the city. Around 
the primary industries independent communities develop which 
have a life of their own distinct from the rest of the city, such, for 
example, as the stockyard district of Chicago. Subcommunities 
of another type, due to the difference of population selection, form 
around any important center, such as a university, park, school, 
or other public institution. * 

Transfer points, owing to concentration of daily streams of people and 
consequent opportunity for shops, are strategic points in a city’s area, creat- 
ing business subcenters, whose prospects of increasing values are limited only 
by the number and quality of the people likely to utilize them. As examples, 
note the marked effect of transfers in New York at Broadway and 34th Street, 
Madison Avenue and soth Street, Lexington Avenue and soth Street; also 
in New Haven at Chapel and Church streets; in Denver at 15th and Lawrence 
streets; and many transfer points in the outlying districts of Chicago." 

Columbus has three significant industrial communities. One 
is located in the twelfth ward and contains the plants of the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, which employs about 4,000 men, and 
the High Malleable Company, which employs about 700 men. The 
second industrial area lies along the Sciota River, extending from 
First Avenue down to the center of the city. In this district are 
the plants of the Lamneck Furnace Company, the Nye and Sons 
Stove Company, and the Hulse Furniture Company. The third 
industrial section is found in the south end of Columbus. Here 
are the large steel industries of the city, including the Buckeye 
Steel Casting Company, the Columbus Branch of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, the Seagraves Manufacturing Company, 
and others. In addition to these manufacturing areas the shops 
of the different railroads form other industrial communities. The 
Hocking Valley Shops are located in a bend of the Sciota River 
in the western part of Ward 2, making this section of the ward 
much less stable than the remaining German part of it which lies 
east of High Street. Similarly the large Pennslyvania Shops, 
located a short distance northeast of the United States barracks, 
account for the mixed foreign and negro section found there. 


* Richard M. Hurd, op. cit., p. 622. 
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Each of these industrial areas has a more or less distinctive 
community life of its own. The residents of these communities 
are very largely people who work in the nearby industries. While 
their economic status is that of the day-laboring class still their 
population elements comprise a mixture of practically all racial 
and national stocks. There is a distinct tendency, as may be seen 
by Map I, for the different racial and linguistic groups to form 
little colonies within these industrial communities. This is espe- 
cially noticeable with respect to the industrial area surrounding 
the South Columbus Steel Works. This is a motley district, 
practically every street represents a different racial or national 
aggregation. 

The population of any city is distributed according to economic 
status into residential areas of various rental or real estate values. 
Family income tends to segregate the population of a city into 
different economic districts much the’same as the price of tickets 
at a theater divides the audience into several different strata of 
economic and social distinction. 

The main consideration in the individual selection of a residence location 
is the desire to live among one’s friends or among those whom one desires to 
have for friends; for which reason there will be as many residence neighbor- 
hoods in the city as there are sociai strata." 

In order to bring into relief the various levels of economic 
distribution of the population of Columbus a measure of compara- 
tive economic status was sought. It was finally decided to take 
the average per elector tax returns on household furniture as a 
standard of rating. Household furniture returns are listed from 
the home address rather than from the down-town office, and, 
therefore, furnish a territorial distribution of this sort of property. 
The returns were calculated by wards and the totals divided by 
the number of registered electors for the same year in each ward.” 

The measure of economic status here adopted is not without 
its shortcomings. In the first place the ward is not a homogeneous 
economic area. It frequently includes the extremes of wealth and 


* Richard M. Hurd, of. cit., p. 621. 


2 The ward totals were divided by the number of registered electors rather than 
by the number of householders, inasmuch as each householder is allowed one hundred 
dollars tax exemption on furniture, and, therefore, in the lower economic regions 
only a small percentage of the families made returns at all. 
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poverty. ‘This is true, for example, with respect to the sixth ward, 
the eastern end of which contains some of the most luxuriant 
homes in the city, while the western corner represents a broken- 
down colored section. But, on the whole, the classification of 
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wards, as determined by this form of measurement, corresponds 
almost precisely with the common-sense rating as based on general 
observation. The foregoing map (Map II) indicates the results of 
this study. 
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The first impression gained from an examination of this map 
will be the striking difference in economic status of the various 
wards in the city. Wards 4 and 5 with their economic status of 
$202 and $219 respectively, stand in bold contrast to Wards 9 and 
10 whose per elector status is less than one quarter as great. The 
latter wards, as may be seen by Map III (p. 163) are also the most 
mobile sections of the city. Wards 15 and 16 comprise the univer- 
sity district and represent the middle class type of home. The rela- 
tively low rating of Ward 11 is due to the presence of a large 
negro colony located near its southern border, also to a disinte- 
grated neighborhood lying north of the State Hospital for the 
Insane. On the other hand, Ward 1 is probably rated a bit too 
high. This is a foreign locality surrounding the South Columbus 
Steel Works and our measure of economic status applies merely 
to citizens. 

Racial and national sentiments tend to subgroup the popula- 
tion of the different economic areas of a city into more intimate 
social divisions. ‘‘Every great city has its racial colonies, like the 
Chinatowns of San Francisco and New York, the Little Sicily of 
Chicago, and various other less pronounced types.’* Columbus 
has several such racial and national colonies, each with a more 
or less distinct social life of its own. 

The colored population,? as may be noted on Map I (p. 148), is, 
in general, distributed around the periphery of the main business 
section, along the river flood plains, near the railroad tracks, and 
around the industrial plants. Most of Ward g is inhabitated by 
colored people. During the past few years the colored families, 
especially the new arrivals from the South, have been pushing 
their way out into Ward 14, driving the Italians, who previously 
occupied this territory, still farther north. The northern boundary 
line of Ward 9, Goodale Street, is now almost entirely inhabitated 

"Robert E. Park, “‘The City: Suggestions for the Investigation of Human 
Behavior in the City Environment,” American Journal of Sociology, XX, 582. 


2In 1910 Columbus had a colored population of 12,739, which, when compared 
with the total population of the city, constituted at that time a higher percentage of 
negroes than was to be found in any other city in the state. Moreover this number 
has been greatly augmented by the influx of negroes from the South during the past 
few years. 
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by negroes. The river end of this street, together with the imme- 
diately surrounding territory, was originally known as ‘Fly 
Town,” receiving this name on account of the migratory tendencies 
of workers employed in the nearby factories, also on account of the 
lawlessness of the place. In this section the Godman Guild Social 
Settlement House is located. 

The largest colored community in the city lies just east of the 
central business district. This community includes practically 
all of Ward 7 with the exception of a few streets on which are 
located some of the best residences in the city. It also extends 
into the southwestern corner of Ward 6, the eastern half of Ward 8, 
and the western part of Ward 4. The central part of this colored 
community lies north of Long Street between Seventeenth Street 
and Taylor Avenue. This region is undisputably surrendered to 
negroes. It isa city of blacks within the larger community. Here 
are found colored policemen, colored hotels, stores, churches, pool- 
rooms, picture theaters, as well as separate colored schools. The 
colored people have their own local organizations such as lodges, 
war-relief clubs, and a political organization called “The Negro 
Republican League.” 

Of the minor negro colonies indicated on Map I attention 
should be called to the one in the extreme south end of the city, 
adjoining the steel plants; to the colored neighborhood in the 
eleventh ward, reference to which will be made later; to the colored 
district surrounding the Jeffrey Manufacturing Plant in Ward 12, 
and to the smaller colored localities adjoining the university campus. 

Columbus has one large Jewish colony, lying a few blocks 
east of the southern end of the main business section of the city. 
This district is bounded on the north by Rich Street, on the east 
by Parsons Avenue, on the south by Livingston Avenue, and on 
the west by Grant Street. In this quadrangle, comprising about 
twelve city blocks, there is located the Jewish Schonthal Commu- 
nity House, Temple Israel, the Agudas, Achim Synagogue, Tiffereth 
Israel Synagogue, the Beth Jacob Synagogue, the Ahavath Sholen 
Synagogue, and the Jewish Progress Club. The area described, 
however, is not inhabitated entirely by Hebrews. The population 
is a mixture of colored and Jewish people. This is the home of 
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the Orthodox Jews of Columbus. The so-called ‘‘ Reformed” 
Jews, which include, as a rule, the Jews of German nationality, 
are dispersed along the eastern section of the city in the better 
residential district between Broad Street and Bryden Road. 

The renowned German section’ of the city extends along South 
High Street from Livingston Avenue as far south as Washington 
Park, bounded on the east by Parsons Avenue, and on the west 
by the Hocking Valley tracks. It comprises an area of about a 
square mile and falls, for the most part, within the second ward. 
Many of the most prominent of the old German families reside 
along High Street south of Livingston Avenue. Practically all 
of these families own their homes and many of them have resided 
here for over thirty years. The whole community, just outlined, 
is fundamentally German. The dwellings represent the typical 
German village structure, built close up to the sidewalk, with 
garden space and chicken house in the rear. Many of the alleys 
are lined with small residences. Frequently the owner of a fine 
home will have a small building on the rear of his lot occupied by 
a tenant family. The shops, churches, and other public places 
of this district are owned and operated by Germans, and the 
German language is used almost exclusively. 

Lying immediately south of this German neighborhood and 
extending to the southern limits of the city is a mixed foreign 
district, inhabitated by Austrians, Lithuanians, Hungarians, and 
Italians. 


II. MOBILITY 


“The city is the spectroscope of society; it analyzes and sifts 

the population, separating and classifying the diverse elements.’” 
Mohility of population may be considered under three_heads: - 
(\) change of residence from one community to another, change of_ ® 


t This is the historic Jewish neighborhood of Columbus and is noted for the 
solidarity of its local life. Graham Taylor says, “‘. . . . The family-like fellowships 
persistently growing out of and around the Jewish synagogue, which is the most 
ancient type of the neighborhood still surviving, perpetuate the spirit of neighborliness 
and give it more or less flexible, but long accepted, forms of development.”—Religion 
in Social Action (1913), p. 149. 

2 According to the 1910 Census, Columbus had 5,722 foreign-born Germans, which 
was the largest single foreign-born nationality in the city (Thirteenth Census of United 
States, III, 428). 


3A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century (1899), Pp. 442. 
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residence from one neighborhood to another within the community, 


mobility withou without change. of residence.' The official sources of 
information on these subjects are very inadequate. The census 

“reports furnish data concerning nationality and interstate migra- 
tions,? but aside from that we know nothing about the movements 
of people from one community to another,’ much less the move- 
ments that take place within the community itself. 

That the mobility of modern life is intimately connected with 
‘many of our social problems there is general consensus-ef opinion. 
Assuming that a reasonable amount of mobility is both inevitable 
and desirable, nevertheless it is unquestionably true that the 


excessive population movements of modern times are_fraught with 
many serious consequences. 


Perhaps the most obvious effect of the mobility of the popula- 
tion within a city is the striking ng instability of local life. Nei ighbor-/ Uy 
hoods are ina constant process of change; some_improving, others 
deteriorating.” Changes in incomes and rents are almost 
immediately registered in change of family domicile. Strengthened” 
economic status tus usually implies the movement of a family from a 


poorer to_a better neighborhood, while weakened economic status 
means that the family must retire to a cheaper a and less desirable 
district. So in every city we have two general types of neighbor- 


* Robert E. Park says, . . . . “Mobility in an individual or in a population is 
measured, not merely by change of location, but rather by the number and variety of 
the stimulations to which the individual or the population responds. Mobility 
depends, not merely upon transportation, but upon communication.’’—A merican 
Journal of Sociology, XX, 589. 

? The 1910 Census records the percentage of the population of each state born 
within the state. This gives a general impression of the relative mobility of the dif- 
ferent states. The percentage of people born within the state in which they were 
counted varies from 94.7 for North Carolina to 21.8 for Wyoming. Ohio is above 
the average in stability with a percentage of native born of 74.4 (Thirteenth Census 
of United States, I, 712). 

3 See Bucher’s Industrial Evolution (Wickett translation), chap. x, for an interest- 
ing study of internal migrations of population in Germany. He shows that of the 
population of Prussia, in 1880, 57.6 per cent were born in the municipality where 
enumerated (p. 354), and for Bavaria (1871) 61.2 per cent (p. 355). 

4 “A study of five hundred families who, in 1913, moved from one home to another 
has clearly shown that in 63 per cent of the cases poorer accommodations were secured 
because of a recent change in the family income which caused a necessary change in 
the amount of rent that could be spared.’””—Carol Aronovici, Housing and the Housing 
Problem (1920), p. 20. 
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Y 
hgod; the one whose inhabitants have located there on the basis 


of personal choice, ang the other whose inhabitants have located 
there as the result The former, as we 
shall see later, contains the possibilities for the development of 
neighborhood sentiment and organization, while the latter lacks 
the necessary elements for reconstruction. 

Rapid community turnover also plays havoc with local stand- 
ards and neighborhood mores. It is impossible to have an efficient 
local opinion in a neighborhood where the people are in constant 
move. It has repeatedly been affirmed by students of society that 
the decay_of local standards is a pertinent cause_of moral laxness 
and disorderliness. 


We are dependent for moral health upon intimate association with a 
group of some sort, usually consisting of our family, neighbors, and other 
friends. It is the interchange of ideas and feelings with this group, and a 
constant sense of its opinions that makes standards of right and wrong seem 
real to us..... When we move to town, or go to another country, or get 
into a different social class, or adopt ideas that alienate us from our former 
associates, it is not at all certain that we shall form new relations equally 
intimate and cogent with the old. A common result, therefore, is a partial 
moral isolation and atrophy of moral sense. If the causes of change are at 
all general we may have great populations made up largely of such displaced 
units, a kind of “‘anarchy of spirits” among whom there is no ethos or settled 
system of moral life at all, only a confused outbreak of impulses, better or 


worse.' 


The flux of modern life also intensifies all problems connected 
with goverament, national, state, or local. The fact that we have 
a residence qualification for voting leaves an increasingly large 
number every year of disfranchised citizens. This too applies 
especially to a class, the migrant laborer, which has no other means 


of participation in social control. 

Our distinguished critic, James Bryce, drew attention years 
ago to the relation between mobility and government. 

In no state of the union is the bulk of the papulatjon so fixed in its residence 
as everywhere in Europe; in many it is almost pomadic. Except in some of 
the stagnant districts of the South, nobody feels rooted to the soil. Here 
today and gone tomorrow, he cannot readily contract habits of trustful depend- 
ence on his neighbors. Community of interest, or of belief in such a cause 


tC. H. Cooley, Social Process, pp. 180-81. 
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as temperance, or protection for native industry, unites him for a time with 
others similarly minded, but congenial spirits seldom live long enough together 
to form a school or type of local opinion which develops strength and becomes 
a proselytizing force. Perhaps this tends to prevent the growth of variety of 
opinion. When a man arises with some power of original thought in politics, 
he is feeble if isolated, and is depressed by his insignificance, whereas if he 
grows up in a favorable soil with sympathetic minds around him, whom he 
can in prolonged intercourse permeate with his ideas, he learns to speak with 
confidence and soars on the wings of his disciples. One who considers the 
variety of conditions under which men live in America may certainly find 
ground for surprise that there should be so few independent schools of opinion.* 


Students of municipal government are constantly calling 
attention to the difficulty of creating interest in municipal affairs 


among a people who are in constant move.’ Stabilityof residence, 
as a rule, implies home ownership, which in turn n_ gives rise to local 
sentiment and int interest in neighborhood surroundings. In a region 


where the population i is Continually shifting there is little oppor- 
tunity for the development of neighborhood sentiment, and as a 
result, local concerns are usually left to take care of themselves. 
It is hard to develop interest in neighborhood affairs among families 
who are the while conscious of the temporary nature of their 
domicile within the district. 


The problems which the mobility of population_presents to 


political reformers are likewise common to social workers in other 


fields. Organizations dealing with delinquency and dependency 


are hampered_in their efforts by the frequent movements of their 
“cases.”’$ Similarly the church, trade union, and other voluntary 
forms of association lose in their efficiency through the rapid turn- 
over of their local ‘membership lists.‘ 


* American Commonwealth, II (1907), 38 289-90. 

2 Hart (Actual Government, pp. 210-11) points out that the American habit of 
moving is an important cause of bad city government. Goodwin in his Municipal 
Government, p. 26, also emphasizes the relation of population movement to the problem 
of local government. 

3In a study of 324 newly “‘closed”’ cases, in the records of the Social Welfare 
League of Seattle, it was found that the average length of time the families were under 
the jurisdiction of the organization was five months; and the average number of 
changes of residence during that period was 2.2. Moreover, 45.8 per cent of the cases 
were closed because the family had moved away from the city. 

4In a study made of 2,049 resignations from the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
(June, 1917, to December, 1920,) Mr. Suen Chen, a student in sociology, discovered 
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In considering the general causes of the present mobility of 
population it is important to view the subject from both its psycho- 
logical and its social aspects. Thomas and Znaniecki have grouped 
the dominant individual wishes or desires into four general classes: 
“the desire for recognition or status; the desire for safety or 
security; the desire for power; the desire for new experiences.’” 
It is of course obvious that the relative strength of these different 
desires varies in different individuals and at different ages in the 
same individual. E. L. Thorndike says, “old age, femaleness, 
and physical weakness”. . . . seem to favor “the long familiar 
physical and social environment,” while “‘adolescence, maleness, 
and energy’? seem to be combined with the roaming disposition. 

Of the four types of desires just mentioned the desires for 
security and recognition find their chief satisfactions in the soli- 
darity and intimacy of the small local group; while the desires for 
power and new experience attain their fullest fruition in a wider 
social milieu. The rigoristic codes of the small stable community 
have never afforded adequate satisfaction to the human impulses of 
the more energetic members of the group. The solidarity of the 
primitive neighborhood group was undoubtedly, to a greater 
extent, the product of a hostile external environment rather than 
the result of spontaneous human impulses. As Stuckenberg says, 
“Frequently the inherent qualities of men have less power to unite 
than the desire to antagonize what is averse to them 
dice, hatred, and opposition are powerful factors in association.’’ 


that 764 or 37.3 per cent of those resigning had been members of the organization 
less than one year; 787 or 38.3 per cent had been members more than one year but 
less than two years; 328 or 16.1 per cent had been members more than two years but 
less than three years; while the remaining 170 or 8.1 per cent had been members 
three years or more. Moreover, 604 or 29.4 per cent of the total number resigning 
gave as their reason for leaving the organization change of residence to another com- 


munity. 
The present membership of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce (December, 1920) 
is 3,034; of this number 634 or 20.9 per cent have been members for one year or less; 
1,197 Or 39.4 per cent have been members for two years or less; and 1,517 or half the 
total number have been members for three years or less. 

* The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (1918), I, 73. 

2 Original Nature of Man, I (1913), 56. 

3 Sociology, the Science of Human Society, I, 86. 
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Adam Smith contrasts the strong clan-feeling which stil] in the eighteenth 
century prevailed among the Scotch Highlanders with the little regard felt for 
remote relatives by the English, and observes that in countries where the 
authority of the law is not sufficiently strong to give security to every member 
of the State the different branches of the same family choose to live in the 
neighborhood of one another, their association being frequently necessary for 
their common defence: whereas in a country like England, where the authority 
of the law was well established, “the descendants of the same family, having 
no such motive for keeping together, naturally separate and disperse, as 
interest or inclination may direct.”* 

On the social side it is scarcely necessary to draw attention to 
the leading causes of intercommunity migration. The sudden 
change from a predominantly agricultural to a predominantly 
industrial society has occasioned a mobility of life unknown 
before. As long as the soil furnished the chief basis of economic 
income man was obliged to live a comparatively stable life in a 
fixed and definite locality. With the development of the modern 
capitalistic régime, the presence of the individual is no longer 
necessary to insure the productivity and security of his property. 
He may now, if he choses, invest his savings in interest-bearing 
securities which require neither his personal] presence nor his atten- 
tion to insure anincome. He is thus left free to live, if he so desires, 
a nomad life.2 Of course all classes in society are not equally free 
to move about. The middle-class tradesman and many of the 
professional groups are more or less tied to definite localities by the 
very nature of their work. On the other hand, the well-to-do and 
the day-laborer are free to move almost at will. 

Our modern factory system is the chief cause of the present 
migratory tendencies of the wage-earning class. In an open labor 
market with employers competing with one another in their 
demands for labor, the wage earner is fast becoming a sort of 
tourist who spends but a short period in each community during 
his trip around the country. 

Seasonal or intermittent occupations, temporary jobs, commercial depres- 
sions, occasional unemployment, and a general sense of the lack of permanency 


* E. Westermarck, Moral Ideas, II (1908), 223. 


*See Godkin, Problems of Modern Democracy, pp. 180 ff., for a brief discussion 
of this subject. 
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in the tenure of their industrial positions, pull settled families up by the roots 
and seldom leave them long enough in one place to take root again. Our 
manual workers are more and more transient. Many among them are forced 
to become tramping families.* 


Moreover, change of residence from one section to another 
within the community is quite as disturbing to neighborhood 
association as is movement from one community to another. In 
order to get an idea of the comparative mobility of the population 
of the various local areas in Columbus, a study was made of the 
changes in the lists of the registered electors during the period of 
one year. The records of each year’s registration are listed by 
precincts by the city’s Board of Elections. The 1917 list of names 
was compared with the 1918 list, and the percentage of names per 
precinct of the 1917 list that reappeared in the 1918 list was taken as 
a measure of the relative stability of the precinct. For example, 
if a certain precinct had too registered electors for 1917 and only 
75 of these names reappeared in the 1918 list the percentage 
stability of that precinct would be rated as 75. The city is divided 
into 262 precincts, each of which comprises about two or three 
blocks. The average registered electorate per precinct was, in 
1918, 175. From this small geographical unit it is possible to get 
a rather intimate knowledge of the extent of local mobility of 
population. 

Taking the city as a whole, only 58.6 per cent of the registered 
electors of 1917 re-registered in 1918. In other words, of the quali- 
fied voters of 1917, almost one-half failed to requalify to vote in 
their old precincts in 1918. The percentage of registration of 
electors varies greatly, of course, in the different sections of the 
city, precincts ranging from 31.0 per cent to 77.8 per cent. The 
most mobile precinct is located in Ward 9 near the Sciota River, 
while the most stable precinct lies in the center of the old German 
neighborhood in the northern corner of Ward 1. Map III gives the 
results of such tabulation by precincts for the entire city. 

This map gives a picture of the relative stability of different 
sections of the city when judged by the single criterion of the 


t Graham Taylor, Religion in Social Action (1913), pp. 143-44. 
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re-registration of electors. It does not show the actual extent of 
shifting of population within any particular spot. Failure to 
re-register is not definite proof that the elector has migrated from 
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the confines of his precinct. He may merely have omitted to 
perform this privilege of citizenship. On the other hand, move- 
ments of non-citizens are not recorded in this study. But, despite 
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these limitations, I believe the method here employed furnishes 
an approximately true picture of the comparative population 
movements of different sections of the city. 

It is quite evident from this map that the down-town section, 
including the main business area and its immediately surrounding 
territory, is by far the most mobile part of the city. But this is 
to be expected, considering the nature of this section. As we have 
already seen, most of the people living near the business center 
are of the boarding-house and cheap hotel class. The more stable 
parts of the city are to be found, for the most part, in the better 
residential districts, in the eastern, northern, and western ex- 
tremities of the city. The large German neighborhood, lying 
immediately south of the main business section, practically all 
falls in the class of highest stability, while the industrial area, 
located farther south in Ward 1, comprises one of the most mobile 
sections of Columbus. 

The correlation between stability and economic status is quite 
interesting. For ocular demonstration of this relationship the 
reader should compare Map III, page 163, with Map II, page 153. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Map III is constructed 
on the basis of a small unit, the precinct, while Map II is based 
on the ward as the unit. Now taking the ward averages for 
stability and comparing them with the ward averages for economic 
status we get the result shown in Table I. 

This table shows, in general, that stability varies directly with 
economic status. For example, Ward 9, which has the lowest 
economic status of all the wards in the city, has also the lowest 
re-registration of electors, which means the lowest stability. Like- 
wise, Wards 8 and 12, which are considerably below the average 
in economic status, are also below the average in stability. On the 
other hand, Wards 4, 5, and 16 fall considerably above the average 
in stability, and rank high in economic status. Wards 2 and 
3 appear to be exceptions; they have high stability and low 
economic status. But as we have already seen these wards contain 
the large stable German neighborhood, the residents of which, while 
home owners and relatively prosperous, maintain a lower standard 
of living than the average American of similar economic status. 
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Let us now examine the relation between mobility, dependency, 
and juvenile delinquency. The two spot maps (IV and V) facing 
page 166 show the geographical distribution of the official cases 
of dependency and juvenile delinquency for a one-year period, 
May, 1918, to May, 1919. As might be expected the majority 
of the dependency cases are segregated in the low economic areas 
surrounding the central business district. The colored cases form 
conspicuous groups near the railroad tracks and the river, also in 
the eastern part of the city near Franklin Park. 


TABLE I 


RELATION BETWEEN WARD STABILITY AND Economic STATUS 


Average 
Re-registration 
per Ward 
(per cent) 


43- 
44. 
50. 
53- 
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The most striking feature concerning the geographical distribu- 
tion of juvenile delinquency is the rather even dispersion of cases 
throughout the entire city. Single streets or individual family 
groups rather than neighborhoods seem to form the nuclei for way- 
ward children. There is, apparently, but slight correlation between 
the segregation of dependency and that of delinquency. Table II 
gives more exact presentation of the facts recorded in Maps IV 
and V. 

It will be observed that Wards 8, 9, and 12, which comprise 
the central part of the city, and which rank highest in mobility, 
also rank high in extent of both dependency and delinquency; while 
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Wards 4, 5, 15, and 16 rank high in stability and have relatively 
little dependency or delinquency. However, the relation between 
mobility and dependency is much more conspicuous than the rela- 
tion between mobility and delinquency. For example, Wards 13 
and 14 have almost average stability but rank highest for the whole 
city in their percentages of juvenile delinquency. These two wards 


TABLE II 


Warp VARIATIONS IN STABILITY, DEPENDENCY, AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


AS. F 
Warp Vorers STABILITY ft 
FOR 1918 No. Percentage No. Percentage 
1757 82 4.67 27 1.54 
2062 50.6 04 4.56 25 2. 
2661 23 . 86 12 -45 
2344 57-7 58 2.47 39 1.66 
2950 60.4 58 1.79 45 1.53 
2477 60.6 82 3.31 35 1.41 
2721 60.6 44 1.62 23 
2995 61.9 65 2.37 32 1.07 
24906 62.9 57 2.28 32 1.28 
4540 63.1 24 18 -39 
3171 64.1 53 1.67 28 . 88 
2884 65.3 56 1.94 19 .66 
3635 66.0 45 1.24 34 -94 


* The number of registered electors furnishes our only clue to the ward populations of the city, as 
the ward boundaries have been modified since the 1910 census was taken. 
t The term “stability” implies here, as formerly, the percentage of the 1917 electors who re-registered 
in the same precincts in 1918. 
The cases of dependency and delinquency here recorded are known in the o izations concerned 
as “official cases,” that is, they are the more permanent and serious cases with which the organizations 


have to deal. 


happen to include industrial areas and have comparatively large 
colored and immigrant populations. 

While our method of measuring mobility does not indicate 
whether the movements of families are from one community to 
another or from one neighborhood to another within the community, 
still a few sample cases seem to show the latter type of movement 
predominates. For instance, in Ward 9g, out of the total 743 
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registered electors for 1917 whose names reappeared in the 1918 
list, 141, Or an average of 19.1 per cent, were listed with different 
street addresses within the confines of their respective precincts. 
When it is recalled that the precinct in Columbus comprises a very 
small area of but one or two city blocks, it is obvious that quite a 
considerable amount of mobility is from house to house within 
the same neighborhood. Another sounding was taken in Ward 16, 
an area of higher economic status. All the families in a single 
block were canvassed. Of the fifty-one families visited eleven 
had been on the street less than one year, thirty-two less than 
five years, and the remainder from five to ten years. Forty-one 
families had moved to the street from some other section of Colum- 
bus and of this number twenty-eight had moved to the street from 
the immediately surrounding neighborhood. 

Again there is a type of mobility that is not indicated by change 
of residence, but which is almost as significant from the standpoint 
of neighborhood life. This is measured by the ability of the 
individual, due to modern methods of communication, to utilize 
the larger social environment afforded by the community as a whole. 
The automobile, street car, telephone, and press, together with 
increased leisure time, have all contributed greatly to the break- 
down of neighborhood ties. Moreover, the disintegrating effects 
of these modern means of communication are not confined to the 
city alone. They have equal significance with reference to life 
in the country. To quote Cooley: 


In our own life the intimacy of the neighborhood has been broken up by 
the growth of an intricate mesh of wider contacts which leaves us strangers 
to people who live in the same house. And even in the country the same 
principle is at work, though less. obviously, diminishing our economic and 
spiritual community with our neighbors.* 


Warren Wilson says: 


In those states in which the trolley system has been extended into the 
country, for instance Ohio and Indiana, the process of weakening the country 
population has been hastened. Sunday becomes for country people a day 
for visiting the town and in great numbers they gather at the interurban 
stations. The city and town on Sunday is filled with careless, hurrying groups 
of visitors, sight-seers and callers, who have no such fixed interest as that 


* Social Organization (1912), p. 26. 
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expressed in church-going or in substantial social processes. For the time 
being interurban trolley lines have dissipated the life of the country 
communities. 


Referring to the use of the telephone and rural free delivery 
Wilson continues: 

The old acquaintance and the intimate social relations of the country 
community have not been helped by the telephone: and along with the pres- 
ence of aliens in the community, one quarter or one half or three quarters of 
the population, the telephone has had the effect of lowering the standards of 
intimacy and separating the households in the country from one another. 


The Rural Free Delivery has put the country people into the general world 
economy and for the time being has loosened the bonds of community life.* 


It is an obvious fact that in isolated rural communities or 
backward city neighborhoods where the telephone has not become 
an instrument of common usage and where poverty restricts the 
use of secondary means of transportation, or where linguistic barriers 
prevent communication with the outside world; in such neighbor- 
hoods are to be found the best examples of the old neighborly forms 
of association. I shall, however, reserve for a later chapter the 
discussion of the influences of secondary means of communication 


upon social life in a city neighborhood. 


t The Evolution of the Country Community, p. 128. 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


Sociological thought, dispersed among the various schools, has been absorbed in 
an effort to define its point of view and describe the sort of facts that may properly 
be called “sociological.” At present it is seeking in some fashion to become an experi- 
mental science and to test its theories by facts. Sociological problems may be classi- 
fied as, (a) problems of organization and administration, (6) problems of policy and 
polity, legislative problems, (c) problems of human nature, cultural problems. Funda- 
mental problems are cultural, problems of social forces. Social problems. All social 
problems turn out upon analysis to be problems of social groups. Problems can 
therefore be further classified with reference to the existing types of social groups. 
Personality. The individual, so far as he is to be regarded as a person, is a product 
of group life and must be studied in connection with the social group or groups of 
which he is a member and within which he has status. Problems of personality, so 
far as they are social problems in the narrower sense, are problems of status. 


VOI. SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Among the schools which, since Comte and Spencer, have 
divided sociological thinking between them the realists have, on 
the whole, maintained the tradition of Comte; the nominalists, 
on the other hand, have preserved the style and manner, if not 
the substance, of Spencer’s thought. Later writers, however, 
realist as well as nominalist have directed their attention less to 
society than to societies, i.e., social groups; they have been less 
interested in social progress than in social process; more concerned 
with social problems than with social philosophy. 

This change marks the transformation of sociology from a 
philosophy of history to a science of society. The steps in this 
transition are periods in the history of the science, that is: 

1. The period of Comte and Spencer; sociology, conceived in 
the grand style, is a philosophy of history, a “‘science’’ of progress 
(evolution). 

2. The period of the “schools’’; sociological thought, dispersed 
among the various schools, is absorbed in an effort to define its 
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point of view and to describe the kinds of facts that sociology must 
look for to answer the questions that sociology asks. 

3. The period of investigation and research, the period into 
which sociology is just now entering. 

Sociological research is at present (1921) in about the situation 
in which psychology was before the introduction of laboratory 
methods, in which medicine was before Pasteur and the germ 
theory of disease. A great deal of social information has been 
collected merely for the purpose of determining what to do in a 
given case. Facts have not been collected to check social theories. 
Social problems have been defined in terms of common sense, and 
facts have been collected, for the most part, to support this or 
that doctrine, not to test it. In very few instances have investi- 
gations been made, disinterestedly, to determine the validity of 
a hypothesis. 

Charles Booth’s studies of poverty in London, which extended 
over eighteen years and were finally embodied in seventeen volumes, 
is an example of such a disinterested investigation. It is an 
attempt to put to the test of fact the popular conception of the 
relation between wages and welfare. He says: 


My object has been to attempt to show the numerical relation which 
poverty, misery, and depravity bear to regular earnings and comparative 
comfort, and to describe the general conditions under which each class lives. 

If the facts thus stated are of use in helping social reformers to find remedies 
for the evils which exist, or do anything to prevent the adoption of false 
remedies, my purpose is answered. It was not my intention to bring forward 
any suggestions of my own, and if I have ventured here and there, and especially 
in the concluding chapters, to go beyond my programme, it has been with 
much hesitation. 

With regard to the disadvantages under which the poor labour, and the 
evils of poverty, there is a great sense of helplessness: the wage earners are 
helpless to regulate their work and cannot obtain a fair equivalent for the 
labour they are willing to give; the manufacturer or dealer can only work 
within the limits of competition; the rich are helpless to relieve want without 
stimulating its sources. To relieve this helplessness a better stating of the 
problems involved is the first step..... In this direction must be sought 
the utility of my attempt to analyze the population of a part of London.' 


This vast study did, indeed, throw great light, not only upon 
poverty in London, but upon human nature in general. On the 


t Labour and Life of the People (London, 1889), I, 6-7. 
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other hand, it raised more questions than it settled and, if it demon- 
strated anything, it was the necessity, as Booth suggests, for a 
restatement of the problem. 

Sociology seems now, however, in a way to become, in some 
fashion or other, an experimental science. It will become so as 
soon as it can state existing problems in such a way that the results 
in one case will demonstrate what can and should be done in 
another. Experiments are going on in every field of social life, 
in industry, in politics, and in religion. In all these fields men 
are guided by some implicit or explicit theory of the situation, but 
this theory is not often stated in the form of a hypothesis and 
subjected to a test of the negative instances. We have, if it is 
permitted to make a distinction between them, investigation rather 
than research. 

What, then, in the sense in which the expression is here used, 
is social research? A classification of problems will be a sort of 
first aid in the search for an answer. 

1. Classification of social problems.—Every society and every 
social group, capable of consistent action, may be regarded as an 
organization of the wishes of its members. This means that 
society rests on, and embodies, the appetites and natural desires 
of the individual man; but it implies, also, that wishes, in becoming 
organized, are necessarily disciplined and controlled in the interest 
of the group as a whole. 

Every such society or social group, even the most ephemeral, 
will ordinarily have (a) some relatively formal method of defining 
its aim and formulating its policies, making them explicit, and 
(b) some machinery, functionary, or other arrangement for realizing 
its aim and carrying its policies into effect. Even in the family 
there is government, and this involves something that corresponds 
to legislation, adjudication, and administration. 

Social groups, however, maintain their organizations, agencies, 
and all formal methods of behavior on a basis and in a setting of 
instinct, of habit, and of tradition which we call human nature. 
Every social group has, or tends to have, its own culture, what 
Sumner calls “folkways,”’ and this culture, imposing its patterns 
upon the natural man, gives him that particular individuality 
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which characterizes the members of groups. Not races merely but 
nationalities and classes have marks, manners, and patterns of life 
by which we infallibly recognize and classify them. 

Social problems may be conveniently classified with reference 
to these three aspects of group life, that is to say, problems of (a) 
organization and administration, (b) policy and polity (legislation), 
and (c) human nature (culture). 

a) Administrative problems are mainly practical and technical. 
Most problems of government, of business and social welfare are 
technical. The investigations, i.e., social surveys, made in different 
parts of the country by the Bureau of Municipal Research of New 
York City, are studies of local administration made primarily for 
the purpose of improving the efficiency of an existing administrative 
machine and its personnel rather than of changing the policy or 
purpose of the administration itself. 

b) Problems of policy, in the sense in which that term is used 
here, are political and legislative. Most social investigations in 
recent years have been made in the interest of some legislative 
program or for the purpose of creating a more intelligent public 
opinion in regard to certain local problems. The social surveys 
conducted by the Sage Foundation, as distinguished from those 
carried out by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, have 
been concerned with problems of policy, i.e., with changing the 
character and policy of social institutions rather than improv- 
ing their efficiency. This distinction between administration and 
policy is not always clear, but it is always important. Attempts 
at reform usually begin with an effort to correct administrative 
abuses, but eventually it turns out that reforms must go deeper 
and change the character of the institutions themselves. 

c) Problems of human nature are naturally fundamental to 
all other social problems. Human nature, as we have begun to 
conceive it in recent years, is largely a product of social intercourse; 
it is, therefore, quite as much as society itself, a subject for socio- 
logical investigation. Until recent years, what we are now calling 
the human factor has been notoriously neglected in most social 
experiments. We have been seeking to reform human nature 
while at the same time we refused to reckon with it. It has been 
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assumed that we could bring about social changes by merely 
formulating our wishes, that is, by “‘arousing”’ public opinion and 
formulating legislation. This is the ‘democratic’? method of 
effecting reforms. ‘The older ‘autocratic’? method merely decreed 
social changes upon the authority of the monarch or the ruling 
class. What reconciled men to it was that, like Christian Science, 
it frequently worked. .« 

The oldest but most persistent form of social technique is that of “ ordering- 
and-forbidding””—that is, meeting a crisis by an arbitrary act of will decreeing 
the disappearance of the undesirable or the appearance of the desirable phe- 
nomena, and the using arbitrary physical action to enforce the decree. 
This method corresponds exactly to the magical phase of natural technique. 
In both, the essential means of bringing a determined effect is more or less 
consciously thought to reside in the act of will itself by which the effect is 
decreed as desirable and of which the action is merely an indispensable vehicle 
or instrument; in both, the process by which the cause (act of will and physical 
action) is supposed to bring its effect to realization remains out of reach of 
investigation; in both, finally, if the result is not attained, some new act of 
will with new material accessories is introduced, instead of trying to find and 
remove the perturbing causes. A good instance of this in the social field is 
the typical legislative procedure of today." 


2. Types of social group.—The varied interests, fields of investi- 
gation, and practical programs which find at present a place within 
the limits of the sociological discipline are united in having one 
common object of reference, namely the concept of the social group. 
All social problems turn out finally to be problems of group life, 
although each group and each type of group has its own distinctive 
problems. Illustrations may be gathered from the most widely 
separated fields to emphasize the truth of this assertion.’ 

Religious conversion may be interpreted from one point of 
view as a change from one social group to another. ‘To use the 
language of religious sentiment, the convert “‘comes out of a life 
of sin and enters into a life of grace.’’ To be sure, this change 
involves profound diSturbances of the personality, but permanence 


* Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (Boston, 
1918), I, 3. 

Walter B. Bodenhafer, ‘““The Comparative Rdle of the Group Concept in 
Ward’s Dynamic Sociology and in American Sociology,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XX VI (1920-21), 273-314; 425-74; 588-600: 716-43. 
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of the change in the individual is assured by the breaking up of 
the old and the establishment of new associations. So the process 
by which the immigrant makes the transition from the old country 
to the new involves profound changes in thought and habit. In 
his case the change is likely to take place slowly, but it is not less 
radical on that account. 

The following paragraph from a recent social survey illustrates, 
from a quite different point of view, the manner in which the group 
is involved in changes in community life. 

In short, the greatest problem for the next few years in Stillwater is the 
development of a community consciousness. We must stop thinking in terms 
of city of Stillwater, and country outside of Stillwater, and think in terms of 
Stillwater Community. We must stop thinking in terms of small groups and 
think in terms of the entire community, no matter whether it is industry, 
health, education, recreation or religion. Anything which is good will benefit 
the entire community. Any weakness will be harmful to all. Community 
co-operation in all lines indicated in this report will make this, indeed, the 
Queen of the St. Croix.! 


In this case the solution of the community problem was the 
creation of “community consciousness.’ In the case of the pro- 
fessional criminal the character of the problem is determined, if 
we accept the description of a writer in the Adlantic Monthly, by 
the existence among professional criminals of a primary group 
consciousness: 

The professional criminal is peculiar in the sense that he lives a very 
intense emotional life. He is isolated in the community. He is in it, but not 
of it. His social life—for all men are social—is narrow; but just because it 
is narrow, it is extremely tense. He lives a life of warfare and has the 
psychology of the warrior. He is at war with the whole community. Except 
his very few friends in crime he trusts no one and fears everyone. Suspicion, 
fear, hatred, danger, desperation and passion are present in a more tense form 
in his life than in that of the average individual. He is restless, ill-humored, 
easily roused and suspicious. He lives on the brink of a deep precipice. This 
helps to explain his passionate hatred, his brutality, his fear, and gives poignant 
significance to the adage that dead men tell no tales. He holds on to his few 
friends with a strength and passion rare among people who live a more normal 
existence. His friends stand between him and discovery. They are his hold 
upon life, his basis of security. 
t Stillwater, the Queen of the St. Croix, a report of a social survey, published by 
The Community Service of Stillwater, Minnesota, 1920, p. 71. 
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Loyalty to one’s group is the basic law in the underworld. Disloyalty is 
treason and punishable by death; for disloyalty may mean the destruction 
of one’s friends; it may mean the hurling of the criminal over the precipice 
on which his whole life is built. 

To the community the criminal is aggressive. To the criminal his life is 
one of defense primarily. The greater part of his energy, of his hopes, and of 
his successes, centres around escapes, around successful flight, around proper 
covering-up of his tracks, and around having good, loyal, and trustworthy 
friends to participate in his activities, who will tell no tales and keep the rest 
of the community outside. The criminal is thus, from his own point of view— 
and I am speaking of professional criminals—living a life of defensive warfare 
with the community; and the odds are heavy against him. He therefore 
builds up a defensive psychology against it—a psychology of boldness, bravado, 
and self-justification. The good criminal—which means the successful one, 
he who has most successfully carried through a series of depredations against 
the enemy, the common enemy, the public—is a hero. He is recognized as 
such, toasted and feasted, trusted and obeyed. But always by a little group. 
They live in a world of their own, a life of their own, with ideals, habits, out- 
look, beliefs, and associations which are peculiarly fitted to maintain the 
morale of the group. Loyalty, fearlessness, generosity, willingness to sacrifice 
one’s self, perseverance in the face of prosecution, hatred of the common 
enemy—these are the elements that maintain the morale, but all of them are 
pointed against the community as a whole.’ 


The manner in which the principle of the primary group was 
applied at Sing Sing in dealing with the criminal within the prison 
walls is a still more interesting illustration of the fact that social 
problems are group problems.’ 

Assuming, then, that every social group may be presumed to 
have its own (a) administrative, (b) legislative, and (c) human- 
nature problems, these problems may be still further classified 
with reference to the type of social group. Most social groups 
fall naturally into one or the other of the following classes: 

a) The family. 

b) Language (racial) groups. 

c) Local and territorial communities: (i) neighborhoods, (ii) 
rural communities, (iii) urban communities. 

d) Conflict groups: (i) nationalities, (ii) parties, (iii) sects, 
(iv) labor organizations, (v) gangs, etc. 

* Frank Tannenbaum, “Prison Democracy,” Atlantic Monthly, October, 1920, 
pp. 438-39. (Psychology of the criminal group.) 

2 Ibid., pp. 443-46. 
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e) Accommodation groups: (i) classes, (ii) castes, (iii) voca- 
tional, (iv) denominational groups. 

The foregoing classification is not quite adequate nor wholly 
logical. The first three classes are more closely related to one 
another than they are to the last two, i.e., the so-called ‘‘accom- 
modation”’ and “‘conflict”’ groups. The distinction is far-reaching, 
but its general character is indicated by the fact that the family, 
language, and local groups are, or were originally, what are known 
as primary groups, that is, groups organized on intimate, face-to- 
face relations. The conflict and accommodation groups represent 
divisions which may, to be sure, have arisen within the primary 
group, but whichhave usually arisen historically by the imposition 
of one primary group upon another. 


Every state in history was or is a state of classes, a polity of superior and 
inferior social groups, based upon distinctions either of rank or of property. 
This phenomenon must, then, be called the “‘State.’’! 


It is the existence at any rate of conflict and accommodation 
within the limits of a larger group which distinguishes it from 
groups based on primary relations, and gives it eventually the 
character described as ‘‘secondary.”’ 

When a language group becomes militant and self-conscious, 
it assumes the character of a nationality. It is perhaps true, also, 
that the family which is large enough and independent to be self- 
conscious, by that fact assumes the character of aclan. Important 
in this connection is the fact that a group in becoming group- 
conscious changes its character. External conflict has invariably 
reacted powerfully upon the internal organization of social groups. 

Group self-consciousness seems to be a common characteristic 
of conflict and accommodation groups and distinguishes them from 
the more elementary forms of society represented by the family 
and the local community. 

3. Organization and structure of social groups.—Having a general 
scheme for the classification of social groups, it is in order to 
discover methods of analysis that are applicable to the study of 
all types of groups, from the family to the sect. Such a scheme 


* Franz Oppenheimer, The State (Indianapolis, 1914), p. 5. 
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of analysis should reveal not only the organization and structure 
of typical groups, but it should indicate the relation of this organi- 
zation and structure to those social problems that are actual and 
generally recognized. The sort of facts which are now generally 
recognized as important in the study, not merely of society, but 
the problems of society, are: 

a) Statistics: numbers, local distribution, mobility, incidence 
of births, deaths, disease, and crime. 

b) Institutions: local distribution, classification (i.e., (i) indus- 
trial, (ii) religious, (iii) political, (iv) educational, (v) welfare and 
mutual aid), communal organization. 

c) Heritages: the customs and traditions transmitted by the 
group, particularly in relation to religion, recreation and leisure 
time, and social control (politics). 

d) Organization of public opinion: parties, sects, cliques, and 
the press. 

4. Social process and social progress.—Social process is the name 
for all changes which can be regarded as changes in the life of the 
group. A group may be said to have a life when it has a history. 
Among social processes we may distinguish (a) the historical, 
(6) the cultural, (c) the political, and (d) the economic. 

a) We describe as historical the processes by which the fund 
of social tradition, which is the heritage of every permanent social 
group, is accumulated and transmitted from one generation to 
another. 

History plays the réle in the group of memory in the individual. 
Without history social groups would, no doubt, rise and decline, 
but they would neither grow old nor make progress. 

Immigrants, crossing the ocean, leave behind them much of 
their local traditions. The result is that they lose, particularly in 
the second generation, that control which the family and group 
tradition formerly exercised over them; but they are, for that 
very reason, all the more open to the influence of the traditions 
and customs of their adopted country. 

b) If it is the function of the historical process to accumulate 
and conserve the common fund of social experience, it is the func- 
tion of the cultural process to shape and define the social forms 
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and the social patterns which each preceding generation imposes 
upon its successors. 


The individual living in society has to fit into a pre-existing social world, 
to take part in the hedonistic, economic, political, religious, moral, aesthetic, 
intellectual activities of the group. For these activities the group has objective 
systems, more or less complex sets of schemes, organized either by traditional 
association or with a conscious regard to the greatest possible efficiency of the 
result, but with only a secondary, or even with no interest in the particular 
desires, abilities and experiences of the individuals who have to perform these 
activities. 

There is no pre-existing harmony whatever between the individual and 
the social factors of personal evolution, and the fundamental tendencies of the 
individual are always in some disaccordance with the fundamental tendencies 
of social control. Personal evolution is always a struggle between the 
individual and society—a struggle for self-expression on the part of the 
individual, for his subjection on the part of society—and it is in the total 
course of this struggle that the personality—not as a static “essence” but as 
a dynamic, continually evolving set of activities—manifests and constructs 


itself.* 
c) In general, standards of behavior that are in the mores are 
not the subject of discussion, except so far as discussion is necessary 
to determine whether this or that act falls under one or the other 
of the accepted social sanctions. The political as distinguished 
from the cultural process is concerned with just those matters in 
regard to which there is division and difference. Politics is con- 
cerned with issues. 

The negro, particularly in the southern states, is a constant 
theme of popular discussion. Every time a negro finds himself 
in a new situation, or one in which the white population is unaccus- 
tomed to see him, the thing provokes comment in both races. On 
the other hand, when a southerner asks the question: ‘Would 
you want your daughter to marry a negro ?”’ it is time for discussion 
to cease. Any questions of relations between the races can always 
be immediately disposed of as soon as it is seen to come, directly 
or indirectly, under the intolerable formula. Political questions 
are matters of compromise and expediency. Miscegenation, on 
the other hand, is contrary to the mores. As such the rule against 
it is absolute. 


* Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cit., III, 34-36. 
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The political process, by which a society or social group formu- 
lates its wishes and enforces them, goes on within the limits of the 
mores and is carried on by public discussion, legislation, and the 
adjudication of the courts. 

d.) The economic process, so far as it can be distinguished 
from the production and distribution of goods, is the process by 
which prices are made and an exchange of values is effected. Most 
values, i.e., my present social status, my hopes of the future, and 
memory of the past, are personal and not values that can be 
exchanged. The economic process is concerned with values that 
can be treated as commodities. 


a 


Fic. 2.—a=area of most extended cultural influences and of commerce; b=area of 
formal political control; c=area of purely personal relationships, communism. 


All these processes may, and do, arise. within most but not 
every society or social group. Commerce presupposes the freedom 
of the individual to pursue his own profit, and commerce can take 
place only to the extent and degree that this freedom is permitted. 
Freedom of commerce is, however, limited on the one hand by the 
mores and on the other by formal law, so that the economic process 
takes place ordinarily within limitations that are defined by the 
cultural and the political processes. It is only where there is 
neither a cultural nor a political order that commerce is absolutely 
free. 

The areas of (1) the cultural, (2) the political, (3) the economic 
processes and their relations to one another may be represented 
by concentric circles. 
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In this representation the area of widest cultural influences 
is coterminous with the area of commerce, because commerce in 
its widest extension is invariably carried on under some restraints 
of custom and customary law. Otherwise it is not commerce at 
all, but something predacious outside the law. But if the area 
of the economic process is almost invariably coterminous with the 
widest areas of cultural influence, it does not extend to the smaller 
social groups. Asa rule trade does not invade the family. Family 
interests are always personal even when they are carried on under 
the forms of commerce. Primitive society, within the limits of the 
village, is usually communistic. All values are personal, and the 
relations of individuals to one another, economic or otherwise, are 
preordained by custom and law. 

The impersonal values, values for exchange, seem to be in any 
given society or social group in inverse relation to the personal 
values. 

The attempt to describe in this large way the historical, cultural, 
political, and economic processes, is justified in so far as it enables 
us to recognize that the aspects of social life, which are the subject- 
matter of the special social sciences, i.e., history, political science, 
and economics, are involved in specific forms of change that can 
be viewed abstractly, formulated, compared, and related. The 
attempt to view them in their interrelations is at the same time 
an effort to distinguish and to see them as parts of one whole. 

In contrast with the types of social change referred to there 
are other changes which are unilateral and progressive; changes 
which are described popularly as ‘‘movements,’’ mass movements. 
These are changes which eventuate in new social organizations 
and institutions. 

All more marked forms of social change are associated with 
certain social manifestations that we call social unrest. Social 
unrest issues, under ordinary conditions, as an incident of new 
social contacts, and is an indication of a more lively tempo in the 
process of communication and interaction. 

All social changes are preceded by a certain degree of social 
and individual disorganization. This will be followed ordinarily 
under normal conditions by a movement of reorganization. All 
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progress implies a certain amount of disorganization. In studying 
social changes, therefore, that, if not progressive, are at least uni- 
lateral, we are interested in: 

a. Disorganization: accelerated mobility, unrest, disease, and 
crime as manifestations and measures of social disorganization. 

b. Social movements (reorganization) include: (i) crowd move- 
ments (i.e., mobs, strikes, etc.); (ii) cultural revivals, religious 
and linguistic; (iii) fashion (changes in dress, convention, and social 
ritual); (iv) reform (changes in social policy and administration) ; 
(v) revolutions (changes in institutions and the mores). 

5. The individual and the person.—The person is an individual 
who has status. We come into the world as individuals. We 
acquire status, and become persons. Status means position in 
society. The individual inevitably has some status in every social 
group of which he is a member. In a given group the status of 
every member is determined by his relation to every other member 
of that group. Every smaller group, likewise, has a status in 
some larger group of which it is a part and this is determined by 
its relation to all the other members of the larger group. 

The individual’s self-consciousness—his conception of his réle 
in society, his ‘‘self,’’ in short—while not identical with his person- 
ality is an essential element in it. The individual’s conception 
of himself, however, is based on his status in the social group or 
groups of which he isa member. ‘The individual whose conception 
of himself does not conform to his status is an isolated individual. 
The completely isolated individual, whose conception of himself 
is in no sense an adequate reflection of his status, is probably insane. 

It follows from what is said that an individual may have many 
“selves” according to the groups to which he belongs and the 
extent to which each of these groups is isolated from the others. 
It is true, also, that the individual is influenced in differing degrees 
and in a specific manner, by the different types of group of which 
he is a member. This indicates the manner in which the person- 
ality of the individual may be studied sociologically. 

Every individual comes into the world in possession of certain 
characteristics and relatively fixed behavior patterns which we call 


instincts. This is his racial inheritance which he shares with all 
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members of the species. He comes into the world, also, endowed 
with certain undefined capacities for learning other forms of 
behavior, capacities which vary greatly in different individuals. 
These individual differences and the instincts are what is called 
original nature." 

Sociology is interested in “original nature” in so far as it 
supplies the raw materials out of which individual personalities 
and the social order are created. Both society and the persons 
who compose society are the products of social processes working 
in and through the materials which each new generation of men 
contributes to it. 

Charles Cooley, who was the first to make the important 
distinction between primary and secondary groups, has pointed 
out that the intimate, face-to-face associations of primary groups 
i.e., the family, the neighborhood, and the village community, 
are fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals of the 
individual.’ 

There is, however, an area of life in which the associations are 
more intimate than those of the primary group as that group is 
ordinarily conceived. Such are the relations between mother and 
child, particularly in the period of infancy, and the relations 
between men and women under the influence of the sexual instinct. 
These are the associations in which the most lasting affections 
and the most violent antipathies are formed. We may describe 
it as the area of touch relationships. 

Finally, there is the area of secondary contacts, in which 
relationships are relatively impersonal, formal, and conventional. 
It is in this region of social life that the individual gains, at the 
same time, a personal freedom and an opportunity for distinction 
that is denied him in the primary group. 

As a matter of fact, many, if not most, of our present social 
problems have their source and origin in the transition of great 
masses of the population—the immigrants, for example—out of a 


« Original nature in its relation to social welfare and human progress has been 
made the subject-matter of a special science, eugenics. For a criticism of the 
claims of eugenics as a social science see Leonard T. Hobhouse, Social Evolution and 
Political Theory (Columbia University Press, 1917). 

2 Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization, p. 28. 
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society based on primary group relationships into the looser, freer, 
and less controlled existence of life in great cities. 

The “moral unrest” so deeply penetrating all western societies, the 
growing vagueness and indecision of personalities, the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the “‘strong and steady character” of old times, in short, the 
rapid and general increase of Bohemianism and Bolshevism in all societies, is 
an effect of the fact that not only the early primary group controlling all 
interests of its members on the general social basis, not only the occupational 
group of the mediaeval type controlling most of the interests of its members 
on a professional basis, but even the special modern group dividing with many 
others the task of organizing permanently the attitudes of each of its members, 
is more and more losing ground. The pace of social evolution has become so 
rapid that special groups are ceasing to be permanent and stable enough to 
organize and maintain organized complexes of attitudes of their members 
which correspond to their common pursuits. In other words, society is 
gradually losing all its old machinery for the determination and stabilization 
of individual characters.' 


Every social group tends to create, from the individuals that 
compose it, its own type of character, and the characters thus 
formed become component parts of the social structure in which 
they are incorporated. All the problems of social life are thus 
problems of the individual; and all problems of the individual are 
at the same time problems of the group. This point of view is 
already recognized in preventive medicine, and to some extent in 
psychiatry. It is not yet adequately recognized in the technique 
of social case work. 

Further advance in the application of social principles to social 
practice awaits a more thoroughgoing study of the problems, sys- 
tematic social research, and an experimental social science. 


* Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cit., III, 63-64. 
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ARE INSTINCTS DATA OR HYPOTHESES ? 
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ABSTRACT 


Lack of agreement concerning instincts —William James made current the doctrine 
that man has more instincts than the animals. Later discussion has revealed much 
disagreement concerning the definition of instincts and even more uncertainty con- 
cerning their number. Lists range from forty, thirty, twenty-six, twenty, fifteen, to 
four, two, and one. The confusion is probably due to the hypothetical nature of 
instincts. The genetic explanation of instincts——The genetic explanation is a sort of 
mythological effort and has resulted in rather ludicrous stories which pass as explana- 
tions. The corrective lies in the study of ethnology by which a comparison of different 
human customs will reveal the fact that much which seemed at first to be native is . 
really the result of social customs. Jmnstincts are hypotheses: social attitudes are data.— 
Instincts emphasize similarities which often have no existence. Sociology has at 
hand empirical data in the form of attitudes, desires, and wishes, whose classification 
and explanation should be one of its chief concerns. Temperament.—The study of 
temperamental attitudes is far more profitable for social psychology, for, while tem- 

) perament is also a hypothesis, it is a necessary one and it concerns individual differ- 

ences which are of most importance in dealing with problems of personality. 


The doctrine of human instincts is, in this country, hardly 
more than a generation old. It is only thirty-one years since 
James wrote: ‘‘ Nothing is commoner than the remark that man 
differs from the lower creatures by the almost total lack of instincts 
and the assumption of their work by reason.”’ So well did he 
argue for the existence of instincts in man that we may now say: “ 
Nothing is commoner than the belief that we are endowed with ; 
instincts inherited from the lower creatures. Whole systems of Hi 
psychology have been founded on this assumption. And yet the 
agreement among psychologists has very definite limits. As each 
came to define and list the instincts, it became increasingly apparent 
that the subject was very difficult, there being little agreement 
either as to the nature of the instincts or their number. At the 
present time there is the widest diversity of opinion as to what an 
instinct is; there is the utmost confusion as to how many there are. 
What are the implications of this diversity and this confusion ? 
Perhaps the explanation is that human instincts are explanatory 
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assumptions and not observable phenomena. Let us examine how 
they are defined and listed. 


I 


The definitions vary widely. Says James: ‘An instinct is 
the faculty of acting in such a way as to produce certain ends 
without foresight of the ends and without previous education in 
their performance.’ ‘This definition is criticized by several of 
his successors, including Thorndike. The succeeding attempts 
agree, for the most part, in being different from that of James, 
but their similarity goes little farther. Hunter expresses his view 
in five words, calling an instinct ‘‘an inherited coordination of 
reflexes,” adding that “it refers not to a state of consciousness 
but to a mode of behavior,’ against which notion McDougall 
asserts that “instincts are an outcome of a distinctly mental 
process as well as an innate tendency.’* McDougall represents a 
tendency which culminates in this curious formulation from 
Drever: 


Now we are proposing to call the conscious impulse instinct, when and in 
so far as it is not itself determined by previous experience, but only determined 
in experience, while itself determining experience in conjunction with the 
natural objects or situations determining experience as sensation.s 


One is tempted to discuss this gem of verbosity, but I pass to the 
statement of Miinsterberg that the term instinct is not a psycho- 
logical category at all, but is strictly biological, “the instincts do 
not introduce any new type of psychological experience,”® which 
opinion can be set over against the contradictory assertion of 
Wundt: “The assumption that instincts belong only to the animal 
and not to human consciousness is of course entirely unpsycho- 
logical and contrary to experience.’ Watson calls it a chain of 
reflexes, while Pillsbury® relates it to openness of synaptic con- 
nection. It is perhaps unnecessary to cite further instances, for 
every student of the literature is aware of the wide variations in 


* Principles of Psychology, Il, 383. 5 Instinct in Man, p. 88. 
2 Educational Psychology, 1, 22. 6 Psychology, General and Applied, p. 186. 
3 General Psychology, p. 163. 7? Outlines of Psychology, p. 317. 

4 Social Psychology, p. 26. 8 Essentials of Psychology, p. 240. 
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the formulations of the definitions—not merely verbal differences, 
for these would not be important, but fundamental differences in 
conception. But why do they differ so widely? May it not be 
due to the very nature of the problem itself ? 

Certain of the psychologists have, indeed, written very frankly 
concerning the difficulties here insisted upon, but the momentum 
of current opinion, the idols of the theater, have prevented their 
carrying out the impulse to reject the category as a factual datum. 
Thus Thorndike admits: 

Lack of observations of human behavior and the difficulty in interpreting 
the facts that have been observed which is the consequence of a civilized 
environment, the transitoriness of instincts and the early incessant and intimate 
interaction of nature and nurture, thus baffle the cataloguer of original tenden- 
cles.* 


Unfortunately, the baffled feeling did not endure, for on page 52 
of the same volume the very same author thus describes the instinct 
of hunting—an instinct which Angell declares not to exist. 

To a small escaping object, man, especially if hungry, responds, apart from 
training, by pursuit, being satisfied when he draws nearer to it. When within 
pouncing distance, he pounces upon it, grasping at it. If it is not seized he is 
annoyed. If it is seized, he examines, manipulates and dismembers it, unless 
some contrary tendency is brought into action by its sliminess, sting or the 
like. To an object of moderate size and not offensive mien moving away from 
or past him man originally responds much as noted above, save that in seizing 
the object chased, he is likely to throw himself upon it, bear it to the ground, 
choke and maul it until it is completely subdued, giving then a cry of triumph. 


This description lacks nothing in vividness, but one would 
hardly have expected such a statement from the scholar who wrote 
the masterly critique of the doctrine of imitation. The descrip- 
tion is hardly convincing—it smacks of the armchair. How many 
children in the city parks may be observed pouncing on the small 
animals and dismembering them? ‘The chickens, cats, and small 
dogs are “‘of moderate size and not offensive mien” and often may 
be seen ‘moving away from or past”’ the children, but the number 
of times the children can be observed “choking and mauling them 
till completely subdued, giving then a cry of triumph”’ is perhaps 


* Educational Psychology, I, 40. 
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decidedly limited. Certainly, if the above is the hunting-instinct, 
then by me the hunting-instinct has never been seen. Perhaps 
this only happens when the human being is “apart from training,”’ 
but the trouble is that the hypothetical baby who, on a desert 
island, had no training at all, died at the tender age of two days 
and only the writers of the books have ever seen a man “apart 
from training.” 

Watson also makes a frank admission. 

No fair-minded scientific observer of instincts in man would claim that the 
genus homo possesses anything like the picturesque instinctive repertoire of the 
animal. Yet even James maintains the contrary Instinct and the 


capacity to form habits, while related functions, are present in any animal 
in inverse ratio. Man excels in his habit-forming capacities.* 


Yet even Watson gives an extended list of instincts, accompanied, 
at the same time, with many expressed misgivings. 

Cooley may be taken as a representative of those who reject 
the term instinct as characteristic of human nature, the distin- 
guishing marks of which being the plastic and variable nature of 
the responses.? Miinsterberg, already quoted, also rejects instincts. 


Il 


It is clear, then, that the definition of the term is in doubt. 
It will be even easier to show that the number and classification 
of the instincts is in a state of direst confusion. James leads off 
with some thirty-two (including the instinct of licking sugar!), but 
Angell’ is content with half that number, rejecting the alleged 
instinct of cleanliness (perhaps he had a small boy of his own) and 
refusing to include hunting and modesty. He did, however, make 
certain additions not on James’s list. Warren‘ has twenty-six, 
including ‘“‘clothing,” ‘resenting,’ and ‘domineering,’ while 
Thorndike in his Original Nature enumerates some forty or more 
besides certain “‘multiple tendencies” both of thought and action. 
Nor is this all. Pillsbury, Watson, Hunter, and the rest, among 
the psychologists, as well as Graham Wallas, Carleton Parker, 
Ellwood and Hayes, and many others, all follow with their own 

t Ps ychology, Pp. 254. 3 Psychology, p. 349. 

2 Social Process, p. 199. 4 Human Psychology, p. 106. 
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lists, no two quite agreeing and each with his own opinion as to 
what should be included and what rejected. McDougall, in the 
work already referred to, has proposed a criterion which requires 
the instinct to be found among the animals, not in all the animals 
but in some of them, and also to be found in an exaggerated form 
among abnormal people. ‘This leads him to posit some fifteen or 
more, the number varying in different editions of his work. The 
zoological garden on the one side and the insane asylum on the 
other would thus have a veto on the candidates for the list, but 
the criteria have found favor with but few. 

Trotter in a war-time book insists on four instincts and no 
more; Ames in his Psychology of Religion reduces them to two 
instincts which he finds quite sufficient to explain the complexities 
of human life, while Freud, Jung, LeBon, and Kropatkin each 
reduces human nature to one single instinctive principle, though 
they do not agree on what it is. 

How does it happen that gifted men are so unable to agree on 
what they consider the basic facts of human nature? Some slight 
differences might be understood, but surely the range is distressingly 
wide. One, or two, or four, or eleven, or sixteen, or thirty, or 
forty—this looks suspicious. Facts are the given, accepted, appar- 
ent data of a problem. Perhaps instincts are the hypotheses. 

There is one distinction that has received increasing emphasis 
since the time of James, that between reflexes and instincts. 
This distinction seems too valuable to be surrendered, for there is 
a class of reflexes like sneezing and coughing that do not vary 
noticeably, and there is a list of them in constant use for diagnostic 
purposes. The patellar reflex is a well-known example. But the 
case of the instincts is very different. No such specificity exists 
here, no such invariability, no approximation of anything approach- 
ing the uniformity with which different authorities set forth the 
list of reflexes. 

The difficulty in formulating a doctrine of instincts is that 
habit and social interaction enter in so early that it is difficult to 
disentangle the original from the acquired. For example, Watson 
investigated the causes of fear in children. A statement by James 
has been repeated and reaffirmed by many subsequent writers. 
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Strange animals, either large or small, excite fear, but especially men or 
animals advancing toward us in a threatening way. This is entirely instinctive 
and antecedent to experience. Some children will cry with terror at their 
very first sight of a cat or dog, and it will often be impossible for weeks to 
make them touch it. 


Watson tested this, by introducing into the presence of children 
who had no previous experience with animals, all sorts of strange 
stimuli, a pigeon, a rabbit, a white rat, or a dog, but he was unable 
to find any visual experience that caused fear. He did find, how- 
ever, that if a sudden noise frightened a child at the same time 
that a hairy animal or a fur coat was shown him, the presence of 
the coat or animal alone would subsequently arouse fear." And the 
moral of that is that the conditioned reflex, or as the older writers 
called it, simultaneous association, begins to modify inherited 
reactions from the very first, and continues so to modify them. 
Instincts are therefore impossible to make out in their purity, for 
they are constantly being modified by habit and social experience. 


The most usual explanation of instinct has relied upon the 
so-called genetic method and assumes that these social customs, 
which are observed among civilized people, are the result of the 
stamping in, through age-long experience, of some reaction which is 
inherited by each succeeding generation. Thus Patrick derives 
the love of baseball from the activities of prehistoric savages: 
“Man in the primitive world had to run, throw, and strike.” And 
baseball actually reproduces the very attitude of the cave man 
with his club. The question arises, however, as to why Russian 
boys or the French or Chinese do not play baseball. It is to be 
presumed that American boys are not alone in having descended 
from primitive man. 

The ridiculous length to which this author carries the “‘ genetic ” 
method is illustrated by his statement that “‘the former dependence 
of man upon the horse is shown in the instinct of the child of today 
to play horse, to ride a rocking-horse, or a stick, or anything.’” 


* Op. cil., chap. 6. 
2 Psychology of Relaxation, p. 56. 
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The corrective of this type of error lies in a wider knowledge of 
ethnology. Consider, for example, the enormous variation in food 
preferences. The Eskimo eats only meat, often raw. The Hindu 
eats only vegetables and is unwilling to kill even an insect. Most 
of us eat both animals and vegetables. Millions of people still 
occasionally eat human flesh. Whole nations have fish as a 
prominent part of their diet, but the Plains Indians never eat 
fish, regarding it as poison. A colleague of mine objects to negroes 
living next door to him and defends it as an inherited instinct, 
while Texans on the Rio Grande speak of a “native instinct” of 
hostility to the Mexicans, not to speak of the feeling of Californians 
toward the Japanese. None of these feelings are instinctive. 

The power of a social custom to modify original nature may be 
well illustrated by comparing the attitudes of two African tribes 
concerning twins. The women of the Ibibio tribe in Nigeria live in 
constant dread of the misfortune of bearing twins. They never 
eat of a double yam or a double plantain lest its magic power cause 
the birth of twin children, one of whom at least is no merely mortal 
offspring but the child of some wandering demon. When twins 
are born, they are flung into the bush for the leopards to eat, while 
the mother goes apart for twelve months, purifying herself in 
strict seclusion, food being taken to her once a week. Even this 
is a mitigation, due to the humanizing effect of an approaching 
civilization, for formerly both mother and children were inevitably 
killed. 

In the Congo Valley live the Bankundo people, less than a 
thousand miles from those in Nigeria, among whom the mother of 
twins is the object of honor and veneration throughout her life. 
She is entitled to wear a special badge around her neck, and her 
name is changed to “ Mother-of-Twins,” a title which is quite 
permanent, like the title “Judge” among us, or ‘‘Colonel” in 
Kentucky. She is always saluted in a special manner, being given 
a double greeting, one for each twin. 

The natives of the Ibibio tribe are thus afraid of twins and 
always kill them. The Bankundo fondly love twins and highly 
honor their mother. If either of these customs were alone known, 
we might easily assume an instinct toward twins. To account for 
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the former, the law might be formulated: In the parental instinct 
two affirmatives are equal to a negative, canceling each other. 
If the latter custom were to be reduced to law, it might read: 
Parental love varies directly as the square of the number of children 
born simultaneously. The customs being contradictory, we are 
compelled to assign the phenomena to nurture and not to nature. 

Many discussions of instinct refer to the imagined experiences of 
our primitive ancestors, experiences which are learned not by a 
direct observation of facts, but which are described by those who 
possess a luxuriant imagination. In discussing the instinct of 
pugnacity, McDougall quotes with approval Lang’s account of the 
origin of prohibition and punishment. It is too delicious to omit. 

The primitive society was a polygamous family, consisting of a patriarch, 
his wives and children. The young males, as they became full-grown, were 
driven out of the community by the patriarch, who was jealous of all possible 
rivals to his marital privileges. They formed semi-independent bands hanging, 
perhaps, on the skirts of the family circle, from which they were jealously 
excluded. From time to time the young males would be brought by their 


sex impulse into deadly strife with the patriarch, and, when one of them suc- 
ceeded in overcoming him, this one would take his place and rule in his stead.* 


Since there are absolutely no data on the foregoing question, as 
no one ever observed such a society, the luxuriance of imagery is 
remarkable. But the scientific(?) process involved is identical 
in every way with primitive myth-making and differs in no respect 
' from the explanation which Eskimos give in Greenland to account 
for the existence of white men, who are said to be the children of 
an Eskimo girl who got lost and married a dog. 

Stimulated by these illustrious examples, I have been embold- 
ened to explain an interesting “instinct” which, though widely 
known, seems to have escaped the attention of our professional 
mythologists. In observing my six-months-old infant, his tend- 
ency to put his toes into his mouth is the occasion of much interest 
on the part of the family. Now this “instinct” is quite common 
among human infants, and is not due to imitation, for, alas, my 
joints are so stiff that he did not learn it from me. It is a native, 
inherited propensity. As a “genetic’’ psychologist I might explain 


*W. McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 282. 
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it as inherited from cave-dwelling ancestors who, shut up all winter 
in their caves, would necessarily let fall much food upon the floor 
of the cave, some of which would inevitably be collected in con- 
siderable masses on the bottoms of the feet and between the toes 
of the inhabitants of the cave. In times of famine, those who 
could eat the accumulated food from their feet and toes would be 
enabled to survive, and thus the tendency, now no longer useful, 
would be inherited by their descendants. 

Still retorting in kind, I would insist that by the criteria of 
McDougall it would be entirely possible to make an irrefragable 
argument for the existence of infanticide as a human instinct. 
It complies with all the requirements; it is specific, it occurs 
frequently among the lower animals, and it exists among abnormal 
people as a pathological disturbance. While infanticide is not 
universal, yet no instinct is without exception, and the “‘instinct”’ 
of infanticide may be thought of as moderated by the “parental 
instinct,” just as shyness and sociability modify each other or as 
curiosity and secretiveness are held to alternate in their activity. 
The instinct is confined to girl babies among some tribes, and was 
widely practiced in some form among the Greeks and Romans. It 
is undoubtedly very widespread among civilized people, but is 
now usually concealed. It could also be argued that infanticide 
had, originally, a survival value. It not only has eugenic possi- 
bilities, as when called out by the perception of weak or sickly or 
deformed children, but in times of famine it would reduce the 
number of mouths to be fed. Moreover, the children themselves 
could be cooked and eaten. Readers of the Bible will recall the 
passage in Deuteronomy, chapter 28, where the eating of children 
by parents is specifically referred to. Surely, the reductio ad 
absurdum is justified. 

IV 

One who goes over the literature carefully is impressed by the 
fact that whenever it is proposed to discuss a human instinct 
there is a tendency to give examples of the behavior of the lower 
animals. Drever has written a book on Instinct in Man, for 
the most part a discussion of the opinions of philosophers. There 
is very little citation of facts, and when one comes, finally, to a 
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chapter on specific instinct tendencies and proposes to read about 
gregariousness, he is presented with an account of the behavior of 
the wild ox of Damaraland. Descriptions of human behavior 
usually concern observations of children, and if these are infants, 
no instincts occur, only reflexes. The explanation of adult behavior 
usually goes back to the adaptive behavior of primitive man who 
never acquired any bad habits because he lived in the golden age 
when nature was right. 

It is perfectly clear that such naive inventions based on a 
theory of evolution form no part of a valid scientific method and 
only obscure the whole issue. This much at least is plain: An 
instinct in developed human beings can never be the result of 
direct observation. At best, it can be a hypothetical inference, an 
assumed elementary component, in a complex human situation. 
It was formerly assumed that human mothers were in possession 
of a maternal instinct which enabled them to perform their duties 
adequately. But if untaught human mothers be carefully observed, 
very little evidence appears in support of this notion. One of the 
most awkward sights to be seen, says Watson, is an uninstructed 
young mother trying to bathe her baby. It is safe to say that the 
doctrine of a maternal instinct so eloquently preached by psycholo- 
gists is not only untrue, but has been the occasion of much suffering 
and even of the death of many children. A mother robin knows 
without teaching how to prepare a place for her young, what sort 
of food they need, and where to find it. There is much evidence 
that human mothers are far less competent in this respect. The 
common opinion is that uncivilized people are more fortunate, and 
that our maladjustments are due not to our human nature, but to 
the artificialities of civilization. But the more primitive people are 
understood, the less support appears for this view. Present-day 
uncivilized people have an enormous death-rate, endure much pain 
and suffering, and, moreover, have their lives hedged about at 
every turn with artificial convention, rigid and harmful taboos, 
social prohibitions, and threatening fears. 

There is probably sufficient warrant for assuming instincts 
among the lower animals, and there is certainly no justification 
for going back to the older view that man has reason which marks 
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him off as acting from considered motives; but it is a question 
whether the human animal does inherit specific instinctive patterns. 
There seems to be a fundamental difference between man and the 
lower creatures. 

What I am insisting on is that the human instincts, except in 
the case of very young children performing various simple acts, 
are never the result of direct observation. ‘These infantile acts 
are moreover of the reflex type. If human instincts were assumed 
as hypothetical concepts to be arrived at at the end of the discus- 
sion, the psychologist would not commit the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. What this type of “genetic”? psychologist does is to make 
his hypotheses into a fact and put it at the first of his discussion; 
but to make into fact that which is not fact is to deserve censure. 
If we are ever to get ahead, we must know a fact when we see it. 


V 


The social psychologist should fasten his attention on the facts 
of human nature which lie all around us in the form of attitudes, 
desires, and wishes, which can be recorded, studied, collected, 
classified, and explained, and which are open to no such objection 
as the instincts, which in the nature of the case are always hypo- 
thetical components of a complex form of behavior. 

Genetic psychology would not only be defensible, but would be 
in the highest degree valuable if it abandoned its attempt to 
explain human nature as a whole and confined itself to the study 
of particular groups. It is very profitable to try to understand the 
different stages through which an American boy will probably pass 
on the way from childhood to maturity. It is also a reasonable 
possibility that such a statement can be made. But no statement 
can be true of all men everywhere, so long as cultural inheritances 
differ so profoundly. The American boy during adolescence 
often passes through a period of individualism and rebellion. So 
also perhaps do boys of other groups, but certainly it is not true 
that the boys in isolated primitive groups have just this tendency. 
Girls play with dolls and boys with marbles, but this is not original 
nature nor instinctive nor to be explained by racial history. I 
have often seen in equatorial Africa a naked child of five drawing 
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along the path a realistic model of a five-hundred-ton steamer 
with a stern wheel that turned. The toys of children always 
point forward, never backward. The explanation is to be found in 
social recognition and not in prehistoric activities. 

The Polish Peasant, by Thomas and Znaniecki, is a model of 
the type of investigation referred to. For a Polish peasant is not 
like a Russian peasant, and is very different from a Chinese coolie. 
And the difference is to be accounted for, to an extent as yet 
undetermined, in terms of social interaction. Nothing but con- 
fusion and disappointment will result from regarding instincts 
as factual data which can be observed, classified, and explained. 
Students of social psychology should study social values, social 
attitudes, desires, wishes, and organization. We should build on 
a foundation of facts. We need to elaborate better ways to get at 
the facts. The emphasis should be placed on methods of investi- 
gation. We should leave to others their mythological constructions 
and build our science on surer foundations. 


VI 


But if it be contended that conscious desires and wishes are too 
varied and complex to be adequately dealt with and that the 
assumption of instincts is a necessary simplification of the multi- 
form material, the answer is that the simplification is unreal and 
the satisfactions illusory. The schoolrooms of the land too often 
present the spectacle of straight rows of identical desks at which 
sit children of the same age, supposedly endowed with the same 
instincts and therefore to be treated all alike. And when the 
method fails, democracy is blamed instead of the mistaken science. 
In his last book McDougall has actually formulated separate degrees 
of instincts for separate races, and we of the Nordic race are 
asserted to be deficient in the “‘ gregarious instinct,’’ being a race in 
love with our separate homes from which we emerge only at the 
call of duty, or war, or ambition. And he has seen New York! 

There is, however, a concept of a hypothetical character which 
is a necessary assumption, the study of which is most important 
and which has been strangely neglected—I refer to temperament. 
Had the energy that has been devoted to describing and listing 
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hypothetical instincts been devoted to an attempt to analyze and 
isolate the temperamental factor in the complex social attitudes, 
we should be much farther ahead. Instinct tends to describe us 
en masse; temperament emphasizes the differences. And in the 
solution of the problems of personality that confront the social 
psychologist, the differences are the more significant. 

The analysis and isolation of temperamental attitudes is a 
very difficult task, for temperament, too, is a hypothesis. For 
more than two thousand years the term has been used and the 
results are still very meager. But with the impetus given the 
subject by the interesting work of Downey’ and with current inter- 
est in the study of human wishes, there is ground for hoping that 
patience and hard thinking may yet be rewarded. If tempera- 
ments could be adequately classified and a method of determining 
them could be devised, there would be made available an invalu- 
able supplement to the intelligence tests. Indeed, until something 
of this nature is discovered, the intelligence tests cannot only not 
come into their full usefulness, but they will continue to be used to 
buttress fallacious arguments. There will be the initial advantage 
in this new attack on temperament that the same mistake need not 
be made that was made in studying instincts, namely, the mistake 
of thinking that hypotheses are data. 


*“Some Volitional Patterns Revealed by the Will-Profile,”” Journal of Exper. 
Psychol., 281. 
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ABSTRACT 


The newspaper conscience. Like life generally, the newspaper has been abnormal 
and hardly suggestive of conscience and control. Yet it may have belied appear 
ances. Its obvious faults, too, may be potential with virtue. Like the late medieval 
church, as necessary as outwardly offensive, it has at least set offense and opportunity 
intimately vis-a-vis and so its awakening and reform are assured. Such an attack 
as Sinclair’s is not to be taken whole, but it may not be denied or neglected. Six 
counts against the press. The real case of the people against the press has at least 
six counts—commercialism, a general salesmanship mentality not confined to the 
advertising, a merely standpat and falsely motivated conservatism, a boasted but 
biased, often pruriently selective publicity control by the crowd mind with accompany- 
ing “automatism” and occult “communication,” and finally a ready but really 
undemocratic contempt for positive individuality and leadership. While of course 
only half-truths, these charges are too generally warranted to be overlooked. IJndica- 
tions of an improvement in the press. The newspaper will show conscience, as it 
wakens generally to its faults, and its ideal expression. Conscience is simply intel- 
ligence about self and the life in which one finds oneself with an accompanying 
sense of obligation to realize the recognized desirable possibilities, and the newspaper, 
today more or less of a prodigal, is bound thus to come to itself. There are already 
certain signs of its awakening and a vigorous newspaper conscience may be counted 
on to become general instead of exceptional. 


In the pleasant age of once-upon-a-time among certain intel- 
lectuals of an interesting people there lived a man who combined 
with considerable powers of mind a disposition to be a bit cynical. 
He wrote on large subjects and once, writing on “ Nature,” meaning 
the world of things in general that move and grow, that are in all 
their different ways so many objects to our senses, he added as a 
secondary title, “The Non-existent,” and, if indeed he was genuine, 
thought to prove his case. 

Protagoras’ spirit, whatever it was, grim humor, cynicism, or 
possibly even near conviction, I fear is not dead. Some, I know, 
to my large title, “The Newspaper Conscience,”-would insist that 
once more that secondary title, ‘The Non-existent,” should be 
added, being so eminently appropriate. Among such skeptics or 
cynics or humorists I may possibly belong—at least in some of my 
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moods. Certainly, to be quite candid, the topic which was sug- 
gested to me probably would not have come into my imagination 
spontaneously, for conscience is not exactly the obtrusive fact of 
present-day journalism. Still, let us not decide the question too 
hastily. If for no other reason, just to have a subject to write 
about, I submit that conscience after all, personally or journalisti- 
cally, is a matter of definition. Existent or non-existent, a news- 
paper conscience must depend on one’s definition. Definition, 
indeed, has the omnipotence of deity, since anything can be defined 
out of or into existence. If you are not reassured, wait. I mean, 
please wait. Above all, don’t take anything I would say until I have 
really finished saying it. Remember, too, even with some intimation 
of a possible definition, that conscience, if active and significant, must 
not be confused with mere conventional morality or the habits of 
mind or heart which, with whatever lapses, tend to maintain such 
morality. 

Unfortunately for the success of my search after a news- 
paper conscience, or after a revealing or creating definition, the 
times are far from auspicious. Newspaperdom, like every other 
department of life, has been greatly unsettled. If the war left 
anything of character and responsibility to the newspaper or 
to anything else, the recent campaign has taken that. Said a 
speaker in so many words here in Ann Arbor only a week or two 
ago,’ voicing, I suspect, too accurately the feeling of many the 
country over: ‘The idealism first aroused by the war has gone, 
its disappearance only proving the charge, brought against us by 
our enemies, of pharisaism. Apparently nothing is now left of 
our spiritual awakening but the ouija board.”’ This was extravagant, 
of course, but a general ouija board mentality, too well reflected in 
our newspapers, in their ‘‘stories’’ or in many of their editorials, 
will have to be reckoned with before I have finished. For the 
moment, in evidence of present conditions fimply put to yourselves 
this question: Today, when newspaper circulations are enormous, 
when the newspaper-reading habit, that pleasantly rustling, often 
coffee-or-tobacco-redolent, breakfast-table or comfortable-chair, or 


«This paper was written in the winter of 1920-21 and was read before the Uni- 
versity Press Club of Michigan at a conference held in Ann Arbor. 
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Sunday-morning habit, is almost universal, every stratum of life 
as well as almost every mood of human nature having its specially 
provided columns or pages, the photogravures, the comic supple- 
ments, the ‘“‘movies,’’ the cartoons, the always critical and never 
ending serial, the reporter’s ‘‘stories,’’ the murders adjoining the 
Washington news, the exparte editorials, and all the rest; today, 
when business and leisure, political parties and society are all in 
their several ways dependent on the press, today, does the press 
occupy a position of real respect? It is accepted. It is quietly, 
almost insidiously, influential; but is it trusted? Is it suspected 
of high purpose, of honesty and independence, of devotion to truth 
and justice, of anything suggesting moral aggression or adventure ? 
We have to answer, not indeed sweepingly and categorically, since 
there are exceptions, but on the whole negatively. Certainly it 
is not a Victorian enterprise. Such respected or at least morally 
and intellectually respectable papers as there are in the whole 
country can probably be counted on one hand. Even should one 
need one’s full quota of digits, manual and pedal, the case would 
still be disturbing. Some of the papers, too, commonly classed as 
respectable have been or still are under serious charges, being said 
to be under one or another compromising control and—let me speak 
cautiously—not being quite clearly not so. Our papers we must 
have, so to speak, with our coffee; but, much as I hate to suggest 
it, apparently ‘“‘there’s a reason’’ why we should at least decaffeinate 
the coffee if not openly take to postum—and to The Christian 
Science Monitor! 

It is truly a curious situation in which we now are. We must 
have and we do take what on the whole we cannot and do not 
accept with much if any real satisfaction or any honest confidence. 
It is a situation that makes one wonder which is greater, our danger 
or the newspaper’s neglected opportunity. I have to recall, not 
an equivalent, but an at least analogous, situation of some centuries 
ago. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the church was a 
great need; never in its whole history so great a need, so much in 
popular demand, so widely accepted; but also at the same time 
it was a great scandal, never in its whole history so great a scandal, 
immoral from its head down. The Machiavellism of the time— 
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the great Florentine himself lived from 1469 to 1527—was only a 
sort of temporal or secular echo of the then noisome church. Now 
our modern press is not in general so bad as to need to be associated 
very closely with the church of the days of Pope Sixtus IV and the 
Borgias, Alexander VI, and Machiavelli; but, as then with the 
church, so now with the press we do find set vis-4-vis great danger, 
already realized in many offenses and disasters, and great oppor- 
tunity, not yet realized as it should be. Of the opportunity I 
must speak in due time. As to the danger and the offense I would 
certainly not exaggerate these. I am not one to swallow any- 
thing whole. Sinclair’s The Brass Check, for example, which we do 
not hear much of through the newspapers, I have read and I have 
to take moderately; the author himself too well exemplifies the 
newspaper atmosphere, opposing like with like;’ but, large al- 
lowances being made, there still remains a case that cannot be met 
by mere denial or by, what is always suspicious, conspicuous neglect. 
Rose Macaulay’s Potierism, rich with satire on present life gener- 
ally, as well as on the press, shows the same case, albeit at a differ- 
ent angle. ‘The great Potter, eventually made “Lord Pinkerton,”’ 
is head of the ‘Pinkerton Press.’’ Resentment and satire aside, 
however, the lack of general positive respect—respect touched 
with enthusiasm—for the press cannot be smoke without some 
fire. Fortunately, when a needed thing needs reform, reform is 
certain, however slowly it may sometimes come; when a needed 
thing, like the church, like the press, shows defects, its very impor- 
tance saves it; its faults, too, are even likely to prove possible 
virtues; also there will be actual exceptions, so to speak, to lead 
the way; but just now, however one-sidedly, our attention is on 
the press’s defects. 


* See review of The Brass Check from The New Statesman (London, October 23, 
1920), reprinted in The Living Age (Boston, November 4, 1920). Says the reviewer, 
after reciting Sinclair’s charges of a black-list for all opponents of Big Business, of 
an incurable habit of perverting words and actions of speakers and public men and of 
domination by the great financial and industrial interests: ‘Certainly it is true that 
in no other country has the press developed so satanic an ingenuity of perversion, 
so extraordinary a facility in presenting a man as a fool or an undesirable [some- 
times an offensive autocrat ?], in making him say or imply what never entered his 
mind.”’ Two contributory reasons are mentioned: The American view that stenog- 
raphy is a drawback to good reporting, and the assumption that a straight report of 
a meeting or interview is not news, not a story, in the American sense. 
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I have no intention of making out the whole case of the public 
against the newspaper. I shall mention, only for the purpose of 
the present discussion, a few of the counts, of my half-truths which, 
however fractional, need to be faced. ‘Thus there is, for the first, 
the advertising. I might say the morally uncensored, unexpurgated 
advertising; but not there lies the point I would stress, although 
there lies a real point. I have in mind the not uncommon virtual 
control of the advertising or the advertisers over the news and 
editorial departments. Even our college paper, The Michigan 
Daily, it is rumored, not very long ago had some difficulty with 
its advertisers because of its interest in the wear-your-old-clothes 
campaign among the students. Other papers, not much farther 
off, could possibly confess that sometimes the reporter or the 
editor did know what the advertiser wanted. I happen to know 
in the case of a prominent, widely known eastern daily, of definite 
protests and threats from important business interests against 
reports and editorials about certain labor agitations. But elabora- 
tion of the case on this score is needless. The fact that the papers 
seek large circulations to tempt the advertisers and that the 
advertisers naturally expect their interests to be conserved is a 
commonplace of modern journalism, easily read between the pages 
of any typical daily paper. 

I turn to a second count. Not only do the advertisers check 
the news or at critical points influence the policy, so prostituting 
the public press to private or at least to conservative and stand- 
pat commercial purposes, but also for obvious reasons the peculiar 
mentality of advertising with its lure and its stimulation spreads 
inevitably to the news and even to the editorial pages. A paper 
cannot be a great advertising medium on some pages and avoid, 
for something mentally better, a circulation-increasing pruriency 
and sensationalism on other pages. In the fullness of its time a 
paper in all its sections tends to become mentally and morally 
homogenous. Its reporters, superior to stenography and accuracy 
in general, will not report facts but make “‘stories.’’ Its editors 
will write briefs, not critical editorials. 

There is, thirdly, the peculiar conservatism of the press. This 
undoubtedly attaches also to the commercial and financial interests. 
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Business cannot brook change. Let the issue between progress and 
standingpat be clearly drawn and the odds, I think, are strong that 
the press will follow the latter. Changes doubtless must come to 
a certain degree, within certain bounds, and within these bounds 
differences may be openly and safely expressed; but the wheels of 
industry and business and of the established order generally must 
not be stopped. ‘The newspaper, then, in its lines and between 
them will be essentially conservative. Progress can come only 
through the people, through the independent crowd, or through 
a leader, ideally, of course, through both, and a conservative press 
may blind the people with organized propaganda, the now accepted 
name for social and political advertising or salesmanship, and may 
obstruct or destroy leadership. That latterly we have been living, 
thanks to the tremendous circulations of our newspapers, in an 
atmosphere of prurient advertising and pointed propaganda, we all 
know very well. 

But the conservatism of the general press, says somebody, is 
a most fortunate thing. I agree that a certain conservatism is 
most fortunate. I would not for a moment prefer and substitute 
the so-called “radical press.”” The trouble with the press’s con- 
servatism is that so often it is falsely motivated and that, as 
motivated, it involves the press in a sort of double living. Con- 
servative for its own reasons as to the wheels of industry, conserva- 
tive in not ever being politically or industrially seriously radical 
or revolutionary, it quite spoils whatever virtue there may be 
in this by exploiting the lower and violent sides of human nature, 
by commercializing in its own news-mongering way murder, sex 
crime, misfortune. Its “human stories” are seldom any credit or 
for that matter any fair evidence of human nature. Let it under- 
take to idealize human nature and it is more extravagant and 
melodramatic than accurate. Simply, the newspaper’s conserva- 
tism and its peculiar venal sensationalism go together and in the 
latter lies such an eventual undoing of the former as might give 
pause even to the reddest of the reds. 

Here, too, I may mention the familiar misrepresenting when 
not actually lying headline. Writing headlines is surely a fine 
art, the specific art of making facts in general exciting and of 
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making specially interesting facts serve some partisan purpose. 
In the latter respect many a paper has played double, reporting 
on the whole accurately in the text but duly coloring the headlines. 
Thus, during the late campaign a certain speaker, known to be 
for the League of Nations, said that, the League not supported and 
so failing, the next war would be soon and would be more terrible 
than the recent Great War. For this news in a certain anti- 
League paper the heading was in substance as follows: Well- 
known Pro-League Orator Predicts Another Great War Soon! To 
anything but most casual reading the paragraphs below quite 
belied the heading. So, however, at least in the headlines, was an 
argument for the League turned into one against it, and the par- 
tisan readers could be trusted not to read with any care, if at all, 
below the headlines. Another illustration: Not long ago I sent 
a communication to a paper of different political views from my 
own. The letter was an experiment. It called attention to a 
certain public man’s opportunism and inconsistencies, quoting his 
speeches at different times. I wondered if the paper would pub- 
lish the letter and face the exposure. It did publish the letter, 
but with saving headlines, and I have to add, with editorial omis- 
sions of essential sentences, so that a shifting and truth-careless 
politician was made to seem a patriot! I was, of course, helpless. 
The paper had a right, at least a legal right, so long as newspapers 
are not common carriers or public servants, not to publish at all, but 
it had no right either to its headlines or to the editorial changes. 
The two cases now given only tell a very familiar story. ‘The head- 
line is a great weapon and unbiased important news is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. In headlines propaganda has its storm troops. 

Besides the commercialism of the press, the mongering men- 
tality, and the general conservatism, involving duplicity and, when 
also aggressively partisan, a certain habit of “fabrication,” there 
is to be considered, fourthly, among my half-truths, the defense, 
the only specious defense, often given for publicity, especially in 
instances where privacy has been invaded. ‘The public, the claim 
is, has a right to know; publicity is society’s great safeguard; 
and, under this claim, the newspaper presumes upon its right to 
pry. But the claim, I say, although the public often meets the 
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prier halfway, is specious. It is specious on two counts: (1) The 
press too often publishes what it does publish inaccurately, shoddily, 
sensationally, impertinently. (2) It often suppresses what the 
public has a right to know. It is not, for example, overanxious, 
having made mistakes of misrepresentation or of injustice, to give 
the same publicity, if any publicity, to corrections. But, still more 
seriously, often it will not advocate reforms of real public need, such 
as those for purer milk or for purer “‘movies,’’ if—as sometime 
happens—dairy companies or theaters call for the soft pedal. Such 
selective sensationalism, I submit, is not an honest and safeguard- 
ing publicity. 

Related to this defense of publicity, or implied in it, is the 
notion that a newspaper must give the public what it wants. This 
also has a specious value, unless the newspaper is to be only the 
public’s creature. But under it what do the papers do? They 
proceed to catch the public more or less off its guard, either at its 
partisan blindness, irresponsibility, and selfish interest or at its 
general state of leisure and relaxation when control is lacking and 
mind and morals alike are lax. If under these circumstances the 
public were getting what it really wanted, the newspaper would 
really be respected for its mentality and its morality, as today it 
certainly is not or is only exceptionally. The press, of course, is 
a great power. It is so recognized. The quick and effective 
publicity that it provides is a very great force and is so appre- 
ciated. But, again, there is no genuine, warm respect. The 
public somehow is not getting what it really wants. Exciting 
exposure is not appropriate and useful candor. What men will 
take in conditions of relaxation is not what they most want. Nor 
am I now speaking only for doctrinaires, idealists, college professors, 
highbrows generally. Were it not altogether too likely that many 
a reporter would avidly seize upon the remark as almost, if not 
quite, one of the chief messages of my present discourse and give 
it special emphasis, a headline or bold-faced caption, I would go 
on and say that intellectual and cultural and moral professors have 
sometimes affected lowbrow, relaxing, and even somewhat vulgar 
movies or vaudevilles and read first, not last, the corresponding 
features of the newspapers; but, for safety, I refrain, really remark- 
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ing only that the general public, however lowbrow and uncultured, 
would not seek what on casual opportunity, the day’s work done, 
it would read and be diverted by. 

A fifth difficulty with the newspaper, discouraging to anyone 
looking for a newspaper conscience, is its control by the crowd 
mind. Conscience, somehow, whatever else any definition of it 
may require, needs a responsible, individual persons Newspapers, 
however, as a rule are not now edited by individuals in any condi- 
tion of independence and personal responsibility. In varying ways 
and degrees the positions of editors are like that of a young friend 
of mine in the recent campaign, ardently thinking on one side and 
successfully editing his paper on the other. Add to this factor in 
the work of newspaper editing today the general conservatism, 
political or commercial, and the supplemental, aggressive parti- 
sanship, and what I mean by the control of the crowd mind must 
be clear. Editor or reporter in his mental states and movements 
is made very largely the creature of ideas, judgments, purposes, 
that are more atmospheric than personally his own, the suggestions 
of the organization in which he finds himself rather than the results 
of his own candid experience and independent thinking. Do but 
reflect, too, on the mass of syndicated matter, and on the large 
supply of prepared and generously circulated propaganda coming 
from all well-ordered and organized departments of life that have 
learned to take care of the publicity end. The wonder is if the 
modern editor has to do anything but think administratively, that 
is, of, for, and by others. For my meaning it is not necessary 
that all editors be in the extreme plight of my young friend already 
mentioned. It suffices that all the conditions are calculated to 
develop for newspapers automatic thinking instead of independent 
thinking. Moreover, now to recall an earlier allusion, if partisan- 
ship ever come, as in recent years, to run high, if reactionary 
forces and an alarmed conservatism become very assertive, the 
mentality of the press, as of the reading public, will even fall to 
the level of the ouija board and things like it. I mean that a mental 
automatism with its release of the morbid and sensational sub- 
conscious and its reactions to the atmospheric, its proneness to 
unreason and strong passions, and above all to suspecting or even, 
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as the phrase goes, to actually “seeing things, ’’ will become general. 
The press of recent times, I submit, has “communicated” a great 
deal to a toc ready public. “Automatic writing” has not remained 
the special privilege of a few select spirits. 

But, as the last count, there is what is possibly only a corollary 
of much that has already been said. I mean the newspaper’s bias 
for the normalsand aversion to the individual. Already I have 
had occasion to say that progress can come only through the people 
and a leader, and that a naturally conservative press, catching the 
people off guard, by an organized propaganda may blind the 
people and obstruct real leadership. The press’s natural reaction 
to individuality is hostility. Not even conceding individuality 
to its own staff, why should it countenance this in others? Why 
not even resent it in others? Certain it is that the press has shown 
a special disposition even to persecute individuality, exploiting it 
sensationally, humorously, derisively, and using it as a foil for exalt- 
ing the normal and conventional and commonplace. I wonder if 
here is not one of the worst dangers of the newspaper today. 
The successful, socialized individual, great for his accumulation, 
conventionally large and proportionally prominent, gets attention 
and acclaim; but individuality by quality and originality, by 
courage and adventure, individuality of the sort that, being vital 
rather than just formally prominent, is quick with possible lead- 
ership, commonly gets neglect or, if attention, then ridiculous 
exposure. Of course democracy has its eccentrics, its cranks, and 
fools, as kings and their courts used to, and to give the fools and 
their follies publicity is entertaining and often may be useful; but 
also democracy can ill afford to take very large chances of treating 
its real individuals as fools or worse than fools, even as real male- 
factors, to be exposed to the laughter and abuse of the common, 
paying crowd. ‘The paying crowd, I suppose, is democracy’s court. 

All of which seems to be suggesting that the press is, or is 
taking large chances of being, falsely democratic, exalting the 
accumulating individual, the merely big exponent of what all, 
loyal to the prevailing order, generally are, but disparaging when 
not actually persecuting the individual of courage and actual leader- 
ship who may, of course, literally or figuratively, in the obvious, 
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narrow sense or more generally, depress the market. The sure 
end of such false democracy is tyranny. A democracy that does 
not foster real leadership and the aristocracy of it is only riding 
to its own undoing. It is rather a strange condition of affairs that 
the press today should cry so loud, in the interest of democracy, 
for its own freedom. Is it really willing to be free? Is it quite 
ready to serve a real instead of a formal and only apparent 
democracy ? 

In summary, the case of the people against the press, as I have 
tried to work it out, now has these chief counts: commercialism, 
the mentality of salesmanship, a virtual and falsely motivated 
conservatism, a biased and selective publicity, control by the 
crowd mind with strong tendencies toward “‘automatism”’ and its 
occult “‘communications,”’ and a too ready contempt for active 
individuality and real or possible leadership, ‘That these six counts 
cross each other more or less does not matter. They may all 
reduce to one, a conservative commercialism. Certainly I have 
no reverence for the number six. But, six or one, they do not 
make clear the existence of a newspaper concience. On the 
contrary, as here presented, they must have suggested the non- 
existence. Still, we have not yet got our definition. 

With a prudence, born fortunately of most honest conviction, 
I have called this discourse a “study in half-truths.”’ Studies 
in whole truths belong in the field of mathematics or pure science. 
Vital human affairs cannot be discussed in any but half-truths. 
Perhaps you have not realized this before; many do fail to realize 
it; but in any discussion of intimately human affairs one has no 
choice but to write or talk pro or con and to be only partially 
right on either side. Nothing human can be wholly bad or wholly 
good. Money, law, self, sex, adventure are all examples of this. 
Always in each one are closely met, are set vis-a-vis, the good and 
the bad. Each, however dangerous or vicious, has actively possible 
worth. In sex are met the brothel and the home; in adventure 
and its uncertainties, the gambler and the martyr. The news- 
paper, intimately a human affair, in its various characters is no 
exception to the rule. Those six counts against it, as now to be 
admitted, are only so many half-truths; only so many charges, in 
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other words, that might be the counts of the defense. DoIsay 
“might be’? I am ready to predict that the counsel for the press 
will reply to me, if finding reply necessary, by urging ideal possibili- 
ties in every fault I have thought to expose. The press, we shall 
be reminded, ought to be conservative. It ought to be, if not 
commercial, at least practical, pragmatic. It ought to publish and 
even boldly expose life and human nature. Is not publicity, like 
confession, good for real life? The press, again, ought to reflect, 
even at some risk of a certain automatism, the general mind, not 
every editor’s or reporter’s or any chance individual’s ideas. In 
the press, then, as in those other affairs of human life, are met ai 
least potentially unideal and ideal, corrupt or corrupting and benefi- 
cent expressions of the things of which we have found the news- 
paper to be made. 

Evidently, as an interesting conclusion, the various dangers 
and faults of modern journalism are not things to be dealt with 
just surgically. They themselves offer actual resources or oppor- 
tunities to be realized. They are forces that should not be allowed 
to have their way but should rather be made mediate and service- 
able to the life of society, serving what an active and progressing 
social life, not what a relaxed or inert life, wants. In certain 
industries and businesses, for example, a narrow commercial spirit 
has become enlightened and has given place to a more profitable 
but also philanthropic pragmatism, and the time must come when 
the generally narrow, conservative commercialism of the newspaper 
will realize that in news, in editorials, or in advertising, a sober 
honesty in the long run makes more money, insures more social and 
political stability, and mediates fuller life. Partisanship, again, 
will find that fair play and the sportsmanship of it are the most 
successful politics, giving up, for being both mean and unwise, 
what has been called political sabotage. Publicity will become, 
not morbidly sensational and mongering, not biased and dishonest, 
but objective, sane, balanced, purposed to society’s good, not to 
society’s mere excitement and harm, not to idle entertainment of 
the curious or itching, nor yet to mere exposure or ridicule or 
abuse of anybody, above all not to the exploitation of crime and 
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violence generally for the sake of circulation. Some legislation, 
possibly, would help to bring such desirable changes; but, while 
legislation, say by declaring the newspaper a common carrier or a 
public utility or some combination of these, might hasten such 
changes, it could not really inaugurate them. Any effective 
legislation would only be a sign that the press itself was beginning 
to find itself, to come more ideally than heretofore into its own. 

The press has been something of a prodigal. It has run wild 
mentally and morally. Like so much in our American life, it has 
grown very rapidly to enormous proportions and amazing power 
and it is still uncontrolled by any clear appreciation of itself. It 
has yet fully to realize its true place and work and its faults and 
dangers are the result. It is still more a creature of the times than 
an informed purpose. So to speak, its mind and its heart have 
not kept pace with its body. Nevertheless its condition cannot 
last. I am of opinion that important changes are not far off. 
Reform came, it may be remembered, to the sixteenth-century 
church that was at once so bad and so necessary. Luther, I like 
to remember, was a contemporary of Machiavelli. 

A newspaper conscience? I had almost forgotten my quarry. 
I submit that if—forgetting I had forestalled them—the newspaper 
men should rise jealously to defend the press against my charges, 
reminding me that at most I was telling only half-truths, they 
would be giving conclusive evidence of an actual newspaper con- 
science. I should feel that I could trust the press in their hands. 
In justifying it they would have to idealize it. They would have 
to discover with some clearness possible worth and service even in 
the present faults; admitting my charges, however only semitrue, 
but translating the very offenses into possible and desirable virtues. 
Moreover, probably every newspaper in the country can show 
many, oft repeated good works, advocacy of important reforms, 
generous assistance in “drives,”’ charities, public benefits of all 
sorts; and these and other ‘‘good works,” although possibly more 
“in the day’s work” than vigorously, progressively conscientious, 
do afford a basis for confidence in the press and its future. Con- 
science I should define as intelligence about self and the life in 
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which one finds one’s self with an accompanying sense of obligation 
to realize recognized desirable possibilities. With some papers, 
their number probably growing steadily, already actively and 
conscientiously awake, with press clubs, such as this now in confer- 
ence, with the higher education of journalists, making journalism one 
of the new learned professions, I think we need kave little fear for 
a vigorous newspaper conscience becoming general instead of 
exceptional. Conscientious journalism can be only enlightened 
journalism touched with obligation and determination and so 
turning very serious faults into real virtues. 
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Evils of isolation. The process of forming opinions is rather mysterious, and the 
most convincing evidence is often resisted; yet it is undeniable that opinions are 
slowly modified under the pressure of facts and arguments. The chief obstacle to 
evolutional progress in modern society is isolation—individual, group, and class 
isolation; and the only remedy for isolation is the deliberate cultivation of social 
contacts. Understanding and sympathy are the fruits of such contacts. In minor 
controversies the contact remedy is being applied, and with some success. In the 
deeper and larger controversies the harmful effects of intellectual and moral isolation 
are seen on every hand. Fanaticism, bordering on insanity, may be produced by 
isolation. Certain fallacies of reformers, radicals, and others may be traced to isola- 
tion. Benefits of contacts. Forums and clubs are partial solutions. The candid 
study of opposing views is the only substitute for direct personal contacts, and the 
study of history is one form of contact. 


It has never been determined whether temperament or accidents 
of environment and education play the greater part in making us 
radical or liberal or conservative. We know from experience that 
there are firebrands among those who pose as conservatives and 
judicially minded, sober, careful thinkers among those who call 
themselves radicals. The formation of opinion, the evolution of 
convictions, are processes that only the shallow person imagines he 
can always follow and account for. Conscientious men are aware 
that they entertain strong beliefs without having fully examined 
the arguments of the ablest opponents of those beliefs and satisfied 
themselves that those arguments are unsound. ‘‘Flashes,’’ intui- 
tions, mysterious affinities have a great deal to do with what we 
are pleased to regard as purely ratiocinative and logical processes. 
There are intellectual attractions and repulsions, no doubt, as there 
are personal. This is why the common sense of mankind has 
realized the virtual impossibility of convincing men “against their 
will.” We often resist explanation and resent facts and evidence 
that seem to play havoc with rooted notions or prejudices. 

All these facts must be recognized, though their bearing on 
social problems, or on efforts to solve such problems, needs no 
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elaboration here. But, despite those facts, one truth is incontrovert- 
ible, though it receives far less attention than it merits. That 
truth is briefly this: that the most serious and formidable obstacle 
to social progress by mutual accommodation and sympathetic, 
ungrudging give-and-take is found in the lack of adequate social 
contacts, in isolation—individual as well as group isolation. We 
speak of the effects of physical isolation on mountain or hill settle- 
ments. We speak of insular narrowness of view. But is it 
sufficiently realized by the generality of even the educated elements 
that individual and group isolation is possible in the most populous 
and crowded cities, or that such isolation is fraught with evil and 
danger in times like ours, when the due appreciation of what classes 
owe one to another, or of the interdependence of classes and groups, 
or of the essential, underlying moral and emotional likeness of 
human beings, irrespective of race, class, or condition, is particu- 
larly necessary and desirable? ‘Get understanding” is the injunc- 
tion of every sage and humanitarian. But how is understanding 
to be achieved? Not from books alone, surely, and still less from 
books about books, can we learn to understand our fellow-men, 
or ourselves, for that matter. We can understand men only by 
living and working with them, by “matching minds,” by studying 
and solving common problems together with them, by patiently 
seeking to apprehend other points of view, and putting ourselves 
in the place of those who seem to us, in our different place, unreason- 
able or selfish and hard-hearted. 

Now, as applied to the minor controversies between employers 
and employed, these observations are not likely to be seriously 
challenged. The average employer, or the average workman, will 
now admit that conciliation, ‘round-table conferences,” mediation, 
and arbitration are successful largely because they promote under- 
standing and facilitate compromise. The arrogant employer, or 
the equally arrogant labor-leader, who has “‘nothing to discuss,” 


who wishes to dictate terms instead of negotiating them, is apt to 
be an object of criticism and reprobation even in his own circle. 
We expect labor disputes to be settled under ‘‘the rule of reason.”’ 
And we have actually made no little advance toward that policy. 
Take, however, the larger field of economic and social reform 
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struggles. What are we doing to establish necessary and help- 
ful social contacts for the purpose of removing psychological and 
emotional obstacles to ‘understanding’? The Forum is an 
excellent institution, of course, and its influence is wholly beneficial. 
But its sphere is limited, and at the best it touches only the super- 
ficial aspects of the problems of our time. It does not meet the 
existing need, either in an intensive or extensive sense. 

The results of isolation are lamentable. Ignorance, profound 
prejudice, distrust, suspicion, misinterpretation of motives, per- 
version of purposes, incredible blindness to facts—these are the 
unavoidable effects of the high walls which separate class from 
class, set from set, group from group, school from school, in modern 
society. 

A great British statesman once said, in connection with par- 
liamentary measures dealing with social problems, that the upper 
classes of the United Kingdom know as little about the lives, condi- 
tions, and sentiments of the lower classes of their own country as 
the average Englishman knows of the life or mental habits of 
any foreigner in a far-off land. Since that observation was made 
a voluminous literature has been laboriously piled up on the subject, 
“How the Other Half Lives.’”’ Not many have studied this litera- 
ture, it must be confessed, and, moreover, it is largely out of date. 
Each period has its own mood, its own spirit, its own point of view. 
The facts gathered by the conscientious students of economic and 
social conditions of fifty or even twenty-five years ago have lost 
not a little of their relevance or significance for the thoughtful 
student and analyst of our own day. We can no more live socially 
on the data of another generation than we can sustain ourselves 
physically by the food which another generation consumed. 

Let me illustrate at this point the strange, deplorable, and 
mischievous effects of individual and group isolation. When the 
writer was a very young man he entertained vague and slight rela- 
tions with certain leaders of what was then known as Anarchist 
Communism. Though no avowed disciple, he was trusted by those 
leaders. He was present at some secret and important meetings 
at which ‘‘the Revolution” was discussed, as well as the means of 
furthering and accelerating it. At one of these meetings a man, 
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then internationally famous, calmly recommended arson, with delib- 
erate fraud at the expense of the insurance companies, as a promis- 
ing source of revenue for propaganda purposes. A considerable 
group of mpressionable youths listened to this advice without the 
faintest surprise. Why not arson in America if Red Terror was, 
not only permissible, but sacred in Russia? A state of war existed 
between modern society and the revolutionary radicals, and in war 
everything is fair. Why shrink from robbing capitalistic insurance 
companies, or from endangering life? What is the value of a few 
lives as against the duty of contributing to the overthrow of a 
hateful and iniquitous social order ? 

Discretion and expediency, not regard for human life or for 
property, prevented the adoption of the arson scheme. But the 
fact that intelligent young men considered it at all, and that a man 
of distinction and intellectual power proposed it in all seriousness, 
can be explained only by the demoralizing effects of group isola- 
tion. Even grim revolutionists cannot long resist the insidious 
influence of contact with persons of less extreme ‘views, and sooner 
or later they begin to perceive that bourgeois morality and common 
sense are not without some claim to consideration from advanced 
thinkers and architects of a perfect social system! 

Now, many of the destructive radicals whose names were house- 
hold words twenty years ago have acquired a certain amount of 
understanding. Experience and contact with men of other views 
and other temperaments have consciously and unconsciously opened 
their minds. But younger radicals are no doubt cherishing iden- 
tical or similar delusions and fallacies in this day of ours. Time 
may work a like cure, but why not apply the corrective, or remedy, 
of contact and intercourse at once and hasten recovery ? 

It is a well-known fact that militant radicals who do not see 
eye-to-eye with one another are apt to hate and despise one another 
even more deeply than they hate and despise the common foe, the 
non-radical. The bitter conflicts between orthodox Socialists and 
Anarchists, or between Communist-Anarchists and Individualist 
Anarchists, are often wondered at by the simple-minded conserva- 
tive who imagines that all radicals aim at the same objective and 
favor the same methods. But the intelligent observer and 
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student of revolutionary literature makes no such mistake. He 
knows that one radical group may be as isolated from other radical 
groups as it is from conservative groups. Always to meet the same 
codisciples, always to hear the same arguments, always to apply 
the same viewpoint, and never to have to meet searching criticism, 
doubt, contradiction, is to sink gradually into the most intolerant 
and insane dogmatism and absurdity. That criticism is helpful, 
because it leads to reconsideration of one’s position and to revision 
of one’s creed, is of course a truism. The corollary, that isolation 
is an intellectual and moral curse, has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized, at least in the discussion of disquieting social move- 
ments. 

Nor is it necessary to go far afield or to explore dark sub- 
terranean holes, in order to discover instances of injustice and error 
due to isolation. A little reflection on the incidents of national 
everyday existence will satisfy any thoughtful person that most of 
the fallacies and crude, shallow generalizations indulged in by men 
and women who regard themselves as moderates or reasonable 
liberals, or even firm conservatives, are attributable to ignorance, 
misapprehension, and isolation. Where the isolation is temporary, 
the mischief is temporary and perhaps soon forgotten. Where the 
isolation is permanent, the mischief is permanent. 

Take a very familiar notion constantly expressed in so-called 
liberal circles—namely, the notion that ‘‘the people”’ are just, 
square, altruistic, reasonable, while ‘the rulers,’’ or the politicians 
and the diplomats, are almost invariably tricky, selfish, predatory, 
arrogant. How often have honest and well-intentioned audiences 
applauded this notion! Yet it is difficult to find any basis of fact 
for it in history and contemporary experience. ‘The rulers and 
ruled are often in profound agreement when the former seem most 
unfair and aggressive to outsiders. In democratic countries rulers 
have no dynastic traditions to bind them, and when elected they 
are fresh from contact with the plain citizens. How soon, alas, 
do these democratic statesmen and diplomats display the traits and 
propensities which our doctrinaire liberals associate with autocrats, 
kings, aristocratic “governing cliques,’’ and the like! How can 
representatives of the virtuous people so soon lose the virtues they 
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are supposed to bring with them into public office because they are 
sons of the soil, typical representatives of the average body of 
citizens ? 

The common-sense answer is, of course, that the rulers never 
really had the virtues they are supposed to have lost; that the 
‘plain people”’ are neither better nor worse than their representa- 
tives in office; that office and power present temptations or oppor- 
tunities to which average human nature succumbs, and that ‘‘the 
people,’’ in similar circumstances, under like temptations, would 
behave and actually do behave precisely as the statesmen and 
diplomats do. There is moral danger in the possession of power, 
and in this important fact certain schools of radicalism find an 
argument aganist all ‘“‘strong’’ governments and the sovereign 
pretensions of states. Power is almost invariably abused. Bureau- 
crative arrogance and superciliousness are proverbial. But these 
truths are wholly irrelevant to the sweeping and arbitrary distinc- 
tion between rulers and ruled. The assumption that the common 
people are always right, just, sympathetic, and generous is naive 
to the point of childishness. 

Take one recent instance. President Wilson, after consultation 
with experts, expressed the opinion that Fiume ought to be awarded 
to the Jugo-Slav state, not to Italy. He made an elaborate argu- 
ment on the question, and appealed to the Italian people over the 
heads of their diplomatic representatives, who were generally 
accused of chauvinism and perverse obscurantism. What was the 
response of the Italian people? What was the reaction of the 
Italian citizens and residents of America? Why, with negligible 
exceptions, the Italians appealed to angrily condemned President 
Wilson—and this without meeting his arguments. The man they 
had idolized a few short months before suddenly fell in their estima- 
tion and none was disposed to make any allowances for him. He 
was to be “punished”’ for his presumption. Now, even if we take 
the position that Mr. Wilson was wrong on the Fiume question, 
the Italian people knew that there was nothing selfish and deliber- 
ately unfriendly to them in his decision. He sought to do justice, 
and there was no occasion for wrath and violence on the part of 
honest and justice-loving men. The explosion of an irrational 
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nationalism and a shabby jingoism in connection with the Fiume 
affair should have given the superficial Liberals pause. 

A very popular fallacy not unrelated to the “ruled-versus- 
rulers”’ fallacy is that current among those opponents of the capital- 
istic system who are more bitter than intelligent. Of course, a 
thoughtful evolutionist will admit, at least on cross-examination, 
that this system was “‘inevitable’’—as a stage in industrial develop- 
ment. Marx himself fully recognizes this fact. His contention was 
that capitalism was outliving its usefulness, rapidly becoming 
impossible and “digging its own grave.” He felt sure that at 
a certain stage the working masses would rise and abolish it—not 
by destroying it, but by taking over factories, mills, mines, transpor- 
tation facilities, banks, etc.,and placing them on a new, co-operative, 
democratic basis. Yet Marx, evolutionist though he was, set the 
worst kind of example to his disciples by thundering against and 
vehemently assailing the capitalists—as if they had maliciously 
and wickedly invented and established the present system, and as 
if, in maintaining and defending it today, they were all guilty of 
moral turpitude! Of course, every sane person who knows “‘capi- 
talists’’ and supporters of capitalism is aware that they believe in 
it sincerely and do not admit that any better system is available to 
put in place of capitalism. Such men may be mistaken, but how 
can an evolutionist denounce them as enemies of humanity? 
Individually and personally they are as liberal, as humane, as 
tolerant, as generous as the members of any other class of modern 
society. It is possible to work for the supersession of capitalism 
by co-operation without hating or abusing the average capitalist or 
the average honest champion of that system. 

Yet how often one hears in radical or semiradical circles the 
phrases, ‘capitalistic conspiracy,’’ ‘brotherhood of thieves,”’ 
“ruthless exploiters,”” and the like. The notion that a great 
system, economic, political, or religious, can rest on a “conspiracy” 
is too absurd to be treated seriously, yet how many are misled and 
poisoned by taking it seriously! On the other hand, in capital- 
istic and business circles one hears much rabid denunciation of 
“labor agitators,’ union chiefs, organizers of strikes, and insist- 
ent advocates of collective bargaining. To many employers and 
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managers the whole labor movement is simply a “conspiracy”’ 
against business and property—a conspiracy led by crooks, grafters, 
indolent men who will not work at their trades and prefer to live 
by their wits! 

Such fallacies as have been mentioned are so puerile that, to 
account for them, some observers jump to the equally absurd 
fallacy that the world is full of conscious knaves and hypocrites, 
and that few really entertain the beliefs they profess to entertain 
and to act upon in their ordinary relations. 

The true explanation of the extraordinary fallacies under dis- 
cussion, and others of like nature, is that individual or group 
isolation is fatal to the human mind and the human moral sense, 
and that men otherwise sane can become virtually insane in respect 
to questions affecting their class, caste, group, which questions 
they never have to consider from the point of view of other classes, 
castes, and groups. Exhortations in behalf of open-mindedness and 
tolerance are usually vain unless we are forced by contacts, by 
circumstances, to clear our minds of cant and prejudice. 

Under normal circumstances prejudice and misunderstanding 
seriously retard progress by compromise and mutual concession. 
In revolutionary times the same causes produce savage physical 
conflicts and bloodshed. Assassinations, reprisals, executions, mob 
vengance—these are the terrible effects of hate and prejudice be- 
gotten by ignorance and isolation. 

It may be pointed out, by way of objecting to the foregoing 
argument, that there are doctrinaires and fanatics whose eyes do not 
see and whose ears do not hear—whom facts do not impress, and 
who, indeed, misinterpret every fact to suit the theory they have 
espoused. Yes, there are such doctrinaires. But it is doubtful 
whether many of them are hopelessly incurable. If facts make 
no impression upon them, the remedy is more facts and still more 
facts. The fanatic is generally a person whose natural peculiari- 
ties are accentuated by complete isolation. 

A striking illustration of the ludicrous effect of a dogma or 
fallacy on a person not really isolated may be found in Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s piquant little book, The Brass Check. Here is a meant- 
to-be terrific indictment of the American press, which, according 
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to the author, is venal, conscienceless, immoral, sensational, vulgar, 
and stupid. Many of his specifications support these charges, 
though only certain newspapers and periodicals are actually con- 
victed by the proof offered. But Mr. Sinclair’s facts in no wise sup- 
port his chief conclusion, which is, in a nutshell, that our press is 
vicious and corrupt because its réle is that of special pleader and 
apologist, because it exists to preserve and defend the capitalistic sys- 
tem, and because, were it to publish the truth and were it fair and 
decent, its news and comment would furnish daily evidence of the 
rottenness of that system. It lies, suppresses news, manufactures 
“fakes,’’ distorts and wilfully misrepresents facts in order to white- 
wash capitalism! 

Can any theory be more grotesquely inadequate and false than 
this? The majority of the editors, reporters, special writers, 
and correspondents do not know what capitalism is or what 
other system might conceivably supplant it. Of the minority 
who know, only a few deliberately “defend’’ the capitalistic system. 
The generality are influenced by more immediate and narrow con- 
siderations—fear of advertisers, fear of readers, the ideas and 
affiliations of the publisher and chief editor, personal prejudices or 
notions, routine, tradition, and the like. That the press is a 
conspiracy to suppress attacks on capitalism and deceive the 
exploited masses is one of those “rich”’ fallacies which only provoke 
mirth among the judicious. Yet Mr. Sinclair has known many 
newspaper men and has lived and moved in a newspaper and 
magazine atmosphere. He is so wedded, however, to his social- 
ism that he cannot imagine opposition or indifference to it on the 
part of sincere and intelligent men. You are anti-socialist ? 
Well, you must be either a fool or a paid conspirator! 

There is a cure for Mr. Sinclair, however—more intimate 
contact with editors, reporters, correspondents, and press people 
generally. He has never seen the press steadily and whole. His 
bias blinded him to the most obvious explanations of the facts 
correctly observed and recorded by him. 

But while it is easy to advise contacts as a remedy for mis- 
understanding and fanaticism and injustice, it is very difficult 
indeed to apply the remedy. As already pointed out, forums and 
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like agencies are useful to a limited extent and should be encouraged 
and multiplied. But more intimate contacts are essential. Rep- 
resentatives of different schools and classes should be brought 
together in clubs and in conferences not merely to learn one 
another’s opinions, but—what is more important—to appreciate 
each other’s moral qualities, characters, temperaments. When you 
know that a certain person is honest and fair, you cannot, when he 
happens to disagree with you, even on a vital question, lightly 
attribute his opinion to conscious class or group interest. You 
will not charge him with insincerity. You will try to reason with 
him and you will try to weight /is reasons and do them justice. 
In the end you will be influenced by him, as he will be by you. 
Such actions and reactions are so familiar in life that one wonders 
society has not endeavored widely to apply the contact remedy 
to the victims of isolation and ignorance. 

The only substitute—and an unsatisfactory one at best—for 
direct personal contact is the earnest, candid study of the views of 
the persons who differ with you and whom you are tempted to con- 
demn on slight evidence. We know that history teaches us little 
or nothing; that when we read about human conduct in the past we 
interpret it in the light of present human conduct, and that the 
“lessons’”’ of history are usually the lessons we bring from our own 
experience to the study of history. That scholars of equal rank 
differ radically in their interpretations of past events is well known. 
That historians are ‘‘subjective’’ and biased is undeniable. Yet 
there is one lesson which history must surely impress even on the 
most subjective of students and interpreters—namely, the lesson 
of tolerance and understanding. The most conservative men of 
today are able to discuss the terror phase of the great French 
Revolution without bitterness. Allowances are readily made for 
dead leaders and partisans of a fairly remote past, though no 
similar allowances are made for contemporary leaders or partisans. 
The reading and study of history, therefore, cannot be useless and 
unprofitable even from a narrowly practical point of view. It may 
be recommended as a form of contact. But even more profitable is 
a candid, honest study of the opinions and sentiments of our con- 
temporaries, and especially of those whom we least comprehend 
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and most dislike. Conservatives and Liberals should read, habitu- 
ally not sporadically, the better sort of radical organs and books. 
Radicals should read t he best and ablest organs of the conservative 
sets or classes. The leading periodicals and newspapers should, on 
suitable occasions, make intelligent arrangements for the adequate 
presentation of both, or all, sides. A strike, a lockout, a socio- 
logical conference, a new bill of moment, a new book of originality 
or striking merit—all such events, and others, furnish occasions 
for symposia and full discussions of the dominant problems of the 
period. Such symposia, if carefully prepared, reflect the spirit of 
the age and register the advance actually made in social thought 
and feeling. They are worthy of preservation in relatively per- 
manent forms—pamphlets, books, legislative reports. 

In short, there are many ways of promoting direct and indirect 
social contacts—ways now neglected or fitfully and ineffectively 
used—for the supremely important purpose of making different 
and warring social groups and schools acquainted with one another 
and tolerant of one another. Isolation, to repeat, is the chief 
obstacle to progress by give-and-take, to timely concessions and 
wise compromises. The friends of social evolution, of peaceful 
adjustments, have not sufficiently appreciated the moral mischief 
and danger of isolation or the efficacy of deliberate, systematic 
promotion of contact as the preventive and cure of isolation. 
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TWO KINDS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


JULIUS T. HOUSE 
State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska 


ABSTRACT 


There are two schools of thinkers who are interested in vocational education: 
(a) those who think in terms of the child and the job; (0) those who think in terms 
of the child and the social process. The narrower view of vocational education. The 
plan of vocationa] education proposed by the first group tends to stratification of social 
groups by (a) rigid division into managers and workers; (5) exploitation of weaker 
groups; (c) establishment at public expense of an institution to perpetuate division. 
Objections to the plan are: (a) this very division; (6) loss of labor leadership; (c) 
general lowering of intelligence in the labor groups. The social view of vocational 
education. The second group of educators plan to institute vocational study that 
shall bring the child into contact with the social world in which the vocation functions. 
The child will therefore study: (a) the general social purpose of vocations; (b) the 
present social efficiency of the same; (c) the relation of rewards to the development 
of a standard of living. The needs of childhood should be met by (a) better pay to 
adult labor; (b) more broadly efficient schools. 


There are two schools of thinkers interested in vocational educa- 
tion. One of these is individualistic, thinks in teams of fitting the 
child to the job, accepts the present economic system with little, 
if any, criticism. It would isolate consideration of the vocation, 
so far as possible, from consideration of its social purposes. Psy- 
chologically its plan is based upon habit, with no thought of 
developing in the child a sense of the relation of his work to the 
whole social process. To secure the result sought there must be 
early separation of technical schools from the rest of the school 
system. It is proposed to begin with the seventh grade, the 
so-called junior high school. 

The purpose of the technical school is and will be to get the 
answer, already known to the teacher, by the shortest route. 
Emphasis will be laid on rapid calculation; swift, effective move- 
ment; automatic response. The typewriter, the shorthand note- 
book, the hammer and nail, the stove, the furnace, the retort, are 
the instruments of education. A technique of salesmanship and 
advertising, without the regard to the ethics of these operations 
and with no comprehension of the principles of psychology, is 
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developed. Rough-and-ready adaptation to a rough-and-ready 
business world is the goal. 

Certain results follow: (1) Even more rigid division of indus- 
trial life between two groups: those who manage, in whom power 
of initiative is vested; those who are skilled in narrow processes 
with no outlook upon the meaning of the work. (2) The exploita- 
tion of this isolated class. (3) The establishment of an institution 
to perpetuate this condition. Custom is already being instituted 
of sending the children of poor families to this manual-skill-produ- 
cing school. (4) Public taxation to support institutions to assist 
business based on the supposition that when business prospers 
moral values take care of themselves. 

There are powerful forces behind this plan and it were well 
that it be thoroughly scrutinized now. It appeals to the employing 
class on the side of reduction of cost and improvement in efficiency. 
The cost of labor turnover, “hiring and firing,’’ is to be reduced, 
the apprenticeship that now occurs in the countinghouse and the 
shop is to be transferred to the schools. Production is to increase 
and the expense of preparation is to be borne by the public. When 
the apparent selfishness of the plan is noted the reply is that business 
pays the school taxes and in return should have what it needs. 

On the educational side some of the schoolmasters are won by 
the pitiful plight of the youths who early leave the school for the 
industries. It is believed that the chief task of the school is to fit 
the youth for a place in the economic process. Investigations have 
emphasized the appalling loss to society in countless ways due to 
inability of boys and girls to ‘‘make a living.”’ 

These schoolmasters further urge that their plan will tend 
to lengthen the school life and therefore (?) the general intelli- 
gence of the laboring classes. Objections to the plan are manifold: 
(1) It institutionalizes class separation; stratifies society yet more 
rigidly. (2) It further weakens the laboring classes. There is no 
provision for leadership among their number. The whole thought 
is centered on skill and dexterity, with no consideration of the 
larger aspects of the task. The leaders of society are to be trained 
in a different sort of school. (3) If the plan carries we may look 
for a general lowering of the social intelligence of the laborers. 
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Life will mean nothing except a job. Important as a job is, yet 
it makes only one small fraction of the socially efficient life. If our 
laboring classes are to be socially fit they must be introduced to 
more, not fewer, points of view. It is to be noted that the most 
ardent capitalistic supporters of this plan hope to make it one 
weapon in their war against the labor unions. 

The second group of thinkers, seemingly few but with men 
like John Dewey leading, are interested in vocational education 
as a means of introducing the child more intimately into the life 
of society. It is believed that such study should be directed to 
the perception of the relation of vocations to all the social process. 
Therefore all the students are to study all the vocations. The 
choice of a life-work will be, then, only a by-product of the train- 
ing—important indeed, but still a by-product. Already such work 
is done in the grades. It remains only to enlarge it and relate 
it to the proper sciences as the later years of school life are reached. 

Such vocational study does not call for early specialization, with 
its division of the high school into “practical” and “cultural.” 
Rather the opposite. By realizing the meaning of all occupations 
it seeks to create a free will, with resulting delay of choice of 
occupation and specialization. 

With such ends of vocational training accepted, it is worth 
while to consider what items should enter into such a course. 

1. An examination of the vocation as to the service it is to 
render to society. There are antisocial businesses, businesses posi- 
tively detrimental in all their workings. Then, there are businesses 
that serve legitimate ends but in a socially inefficient manner. 
They are incompetent and parasitic. To all these the student 
brings the spirit of criticism. 

2. All industries and professions have need of frequent reform 
and readjustment. What is the present efficiency of this vocation 
in social service? This question must the student investigate 
whether the task be an industry or a profession. What must the 
employer, the laborer, the lawyer, the preacher, the teacher do 
to socialize his employment ? 

3. What are the rewards? Is the pay sufficient to maintain a 
human standard of living? Here the school has a supreme opportu- 
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nity to prepare the ground for social and industrial reform. The 
consideration of the wage opens the questions of child labor, over- 
worked women, insanitary factories. Such vocational education 
presents the challenge of our ideals to the industrial and profes- 
sional world to square the conditions of work with the conceptions 
of human worth held by the American people. It opens to the 
child the meaning of industrial skill with its larger wage, its mental 
stimulus, its higher status, and so tends to deprive the industrial 
monster of the ignorant laborer who is now exploited. There is 
more than a suspicion that this latter conception will not receive 
the enthusiastic support of those who seek to train apprentices at 
public expense. 

It is easy to sympathize with a movement to fit a boy for a 
job and to make industry more efficient. Is there a better way 
to accomplish this than to establish, at public expense, technical 
training for children of tender age ? 

1. How would it do to pay a living wage to every efficient 
laboring man in order that his child may at least complete the high 
school and become a technician, if necessary, after that? Such 
a course might reduce dividends, but until there is an actual 
shortage of material goods in the world, dividends may ethically 
be reduced to pay labor. 

2. Perhaps society might, meanwhile, multiply its gifts to 
vocational education of the second sort. Much time might thereby 
be saved and thus boys and girls might be prepared earlier for 
their industrial life and yet be more generally intelligent. 

3. If the educational system needs supplementing, may we 
not rightfully expect business concerns to train their own appren- 
tices at their own expense, not at the cost of the general com- 
munity ? 
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EVOLUTION OF SOCIOLOGICAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 
A series of American discussions of method is here arranged in chronological 
order; to show stages in the evolution of consensus that progress in social science 


demands elaboration of a technique for specialized treatment of group aspects of human 
experience. 


Since 1874 there has been at first gradual, later rapid, develop- 
ment of sociological consciousness in the United States. A few 
men began to have a suspicion rather than a perception that con- 
ventional interpretations of human experience were uncentered, 
uncorrelated, unconvincing. They began to grope about for a 
more favorable point of view, angle of approach, method of dis- 
covery and exposition. The movement gained momentum and 


scope. The men actuating it did not work in concert. Often, so 
far as they knew, they were working at cross-purposes. Together 
they were unconsciously carrying on a complementary trial and 
error investigation. -It eliminated many illusory clues and it 
tended to focalize the attention of all in common directions. The 
outcome thus far is a much more homogeneous sociological con- 
sciousness than many of the sociologists themselves realize. (Rela- 
tion to simultaneous evolution of social consciousness is not con- 
sidered in the present exhibit.) 

Recapitulation of this evolution of sociological consciousness is 
indispensable to thorough understanding of the sociological con- 
tribution to social science, or of the indicated function of sociologists. 
The following titles represent only a fraction of the labor that has 
gone into the accomplished process. The series selected is typical 
rather than complete. The members of the series often reinforce 
one another not by agreement but by conflict. They stand for 
the vigorous action and reaction which have at last produced a 
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sociological state of mind that none of the participators in the 
movement could have anticipated. With a few exceptions the 
titles are arranged chronologically. Together the exhibit reflects 
one of the most distinct advances from chaos to system, from 
confusion to clearness, in the history of human thought. Acquaint- 
ance with this movement, and perception of the relations of the 
several movements within the movement as factors in an evolution 
of thinking, as indicated by the following sequence or an equivalent, 
is essential to responsibility as a sociologist. 

To repeat: These essays are to be studied most profitably not 
as so many real or attempted additions to the material of knowledge, 
but each as a conscious or unconscious movement in an evolutionary 
process which has eventuated in ability to look for, and at, and into, 
and forward from, past and present relations between human beings 
with more objective vision than has ever before been trained upon 
social reality. 

At each step this American movement has been also a function 
of a European movement. For purposes of primary orientation 
the fact is sufficiently indicated in the literature here cited without 
extending the following list for proportional attention to European 
writers. 

1. SPENCER: The Study of Sociology. 

2. WARD: Dynamic Sociology (1883). 

3. Warp: “Mind as a Social Factor,” Mind (Vol. IX, No. 36, London, 

Oct., 1884) pp. 563-73. Reprinted in Glimpses of the Cosmos, III, 361. 
Cf. Small, Review of Same, American Journal of Sociology' XIX (1914), 
650. ¢ 

4. a “The Place of Sociology among Sciences,” A.J.S., I (1895), 16. 

5. SMALL: “The Era of Sociology,” A.J.S., I, 1. 

6. Worms: “Sociology and Political Economy,” A.J.S., I (1895), 146. 

7. SMALL: “Static and Dynamic Sociology,” A.J.S., I (1895), 195. 

8. Hopson: “ Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution,” A./.S., I (1895), 290. 

9. THomas: “Scope and Method of Folk-Psychology,” A.J.S., I (1895), 434. 
10. Turts: ‘Recent Sociological Tendencies in France,” A.J.S., I (1896), 446. 
11. Vincent: “The Province of Sociology,” A.J.S., I (1896), 473. 

12. SMALL: “Scholarship and Social Agitation,” A./.S., I (1896), 564. 
13. GippINGs: Principles of Sociology (1896). 
14. SMALL: Review of Giddings’ Principles, A.J.S., II (1896), 288. 


* Hereafter abbreviated as A.J.S. 
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15.*Nortucott: “The Sociological Theories of Franklin H. Giddings,” 
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A.J.S., XXIV (1918), r. 


16.*Gippincs: “Pluralistic Behavior. A Brief of Sociological Theory 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


2I. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


Giddings’ theory. 


Restated,” A.J.S., XXV (1919), 385, 530. 

SMALL: “Schaeffle, Bau und Leben des socialen Kérpers,” A.J.S., II 
(1896), 310. 

SPENCER: Principles of Sociology. 3 vols. (1876 sq.) (Acquaintance with 
general plan and contents of the work; not thorough reading.) 
SMALL: Review of Vol. III of above. A.J.S., II (1897), 741. 

SMALL: Review of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, 2d ed., A.J.S., III (1897), 

SMALL: Review of Giddings’ Theory of Socialization, A.J.S., III (1897), 
III. 

SMALL: “The Sociologists’ Point of View,” A.J.S., III (1897), 145. 
SMALL: The Meaning of the Social Movement,” A.J.S., III (1897), 340. 
Ross: Review of Ward’s Outlines of Sociology, A.J.S., III (1898), 850. 
Ettwoop: “Prolegomena to Social Psychology,” A.J.S., IV (1899), 656, 
807; V (1899), 98, 220. 

SMALL: Review of Giddings’ Elements of Sociology, A.J .S.,1V (1901), 543. 
SCHAEFFLE: Review of Ratzenhofer’s Soziologische Erkenntniss, A.J.S., 
IV (1901), 528. 

SMALL: “Scope of Sociology,” A.J.S., V (1902), 506, 617, 778. 

SMALL: Review of Mackintosh’s From Comte to Benjamin Kidd, A.J.S., 


V (1900), 123. 


. SMALL: Review of Schmoller’s Grundriss, A.J.S., VI (1901), 423. 

. Warp: “Contemporary Sociology,” A.J.S., VII (1901-2), 476, 629, 749. 
. Cootey: Human Nature and the Social Order (1902). / 

. Ross: Review of Giddings’ Inductive Sociology, A.J.S., VII (1903), 557. 
. Ross: Social Control (1901). 

. SMALL: Review of Ross’s Social Control, A.J.S., VII (1902), 288. 

. SMALL: “What Is a Sociologist ?”” A.J.S., VIII (1904), 468. 

. Warb: Pure Sociology (1903). 

. SMALL: Review of Ward’s Pure Sociology. A.J.S., VIII, 710, TX, 404, 


567, 703. (1903 sq.) 


. The sociological papers in the Proceedings of the St. Louis Congress of 


Arts and Science. V (1904), 787-882, viz: 

1. Grppincs: “The Concepts and Methods of Sociology” (p. 785). 
. Vincent: ““The Development of Sociology” (p. 800). 

. RATZENHOFER: ‘“The Problems of Sociology” (p. 815). 
Tonnies: “The Present Problems of Social Structure” (p. 825). 
Warp: “Evolution of Social Structures” (p. 842). 5 

. Tuomas: ‘The Province of Social Psychology” (p. 860). 

7. Ross: The Present Problems of Social Psychology (p. 869). 


An 


*Particularly important as indicating the course of development of Professor 
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(Advanced students should consider the foregoing series in connection with 


the previous papers in the same volume in the section Mental Science (pp. 577- 
774) and the general papers in Volume II under the head Historical Science 
(pp. 3-53), in Volume VII under titles Economics, (pp. 7-262), Politics (pp. 263 
354), Jurisprudence (pp. 459-84). 


40. 
. SMALL: “The Scope of Sociology,”’ A.J.S., X (1904), 26. 


. SMALL: “The Subject-Matter of Sociology,” A.J.S., X (1904), 28r. 
. SMALL: “A Decade of Sociology,” A.J.S., XI (1905), 1. 
. Hayes: “Sociological Construction Lines,” A.J.S., X (1905), 623, 750. 


Ettwoop: “Is Society a Psychical Unity ?” A.J.S., X (1905), 666. 


XI (1905, 1906), 26, 623. XII (1906), 5. 


5. “Organization of American Sociological Society,’’ A.J.S., XI (1906), 555. 
. “First Circular of American Sociological Society,” A.J.S., XI (1906), 681. 
. Ross: “Foundations of Sociology” A.J.S., XII (1905), 735; also XII 


(1905), 579. 


. SMALL: Review of Ross’s Foundations, A.J .S., XI (1905), 120. 

. SMALL: General Sociology (1905). 

. Vincent: “Varieties of Sociology,” A.J.S., XII (1906), 1. 

. Warp: Applied Sociology (1906). 

. Focer: ‘Professor Hayes’s Sociological Construction Lines,” A.J.S., X11 


(1907), 822. 


. Coortey: “Social Consciousness,” A.J.S., XII (1907), 675. 
54. SMALL: “The Relation between Sociology and Other Sciences,’ A.J.S., 


XII (1906), 11. 


. Hoxie: “Sociology and the Other Social Sciences: A Rejoinder,” A.J.S., 


XII (1907), 739. 


56. SMALL: “Points of Agreement among Sociologists,” A.J.S., XII (1907), 


633. 


. Howarp: Review of Ward’s Applied Sociology, A.J .S., XII (1907), 854. 
. Woops: “Progress as a Sociological Concept,” A.J.S., XII (1907), 779. 


SMALL: “Are the Social Sciences Answerable to Common Principles of 
Method ?” A.J.S., XIII (1907), 1, 209, 393, 399. 


. SMALL: “Ratzenhofer’s Sociology,” A.J.S., XIII (1908), 433. 

. SUMNER: Folkways (1907). 

. SMALL: “The Meaning of Sociology,”’ A.J.S., XIV (1908), r. 

. Tuomas: Source Book for Social Origins (1909). 

. CooLey: Social Organization (1909). 

. Ross: Social Psychology (1908). 

. Vincent: Review of Ross’s Social Psychology, A.J.S., XIV (1909), 681. 


. SMALL: “The Vindication of Sociology,” A.J.S., XV (1909), 1. 
. Forp: “The Pretensions of Sociology,” A.J.S., XV (1909), 96, 244. 


(Cf. p. 259.) 


. Ettwoop: “The Science of Sociology: A Reply,” A.J.S., XV (1909), 


105. 
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Ettwoop: “The Psychological View of Society,” A.J.S., XV (1910), 
721. 


. Grwopincs: “The Social Marking System,” A.J.S., XV (1910), 721. 
. SMALL: “The Sociological Stage in the Evolution of the Social Sciences,” 


A.J.S., XV (1910), 681. 


. SMALL: The Meaning of Social Science (1910). 
. Warp: “Sociology and the State,”’ A.J.S., XV (1910), 672. 
. BERNARD: “Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control,” 


A.J.S., XVI (1910-11), 171, 309, 519. (Cf. XVII, 852.) 


. Hayes: “The ‘Social Forces’ Error,” A.J.S., XVI (1911), 613, 642. 
. Hayes: “The Classification of Social Phenomena,” A.J.S., XVII (1911), 


go, 188, 375. 


. Ettwoop: “Marx’s Economic Determinism in the Light of Modern 


Psychology,” A.J.S., XVII (1911), 35. 


. Ettwoop: Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (1912). 
. Tuomas: “Race Psychology, with Particular Reference to the Immigrant 


and the Negro,” A.J.S., XVII (1912), 725. 


. SMALL: “General Sociology,” article in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 


Government reprinted in A.J,S., XVIII (1912), 200. 


. SMALL: “The Present Outlook of Social Science,” A.J.S., XVIII (1913), 


433- 


. Pounp: “Legislation as a Social Function,” A.J.S., XVIII (1913), 755. 
. Boopin: “The Existence of Social Minds,” A.J.S., XTX (1913), 1. 

. Burcess: The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution (1913). 

. OPPENHEIMER: The State (1914). 

. SMALL: “The Evolution of a Social Standard,” A.J.S., XX (1914), ro. 

. SMALL: “The Bonds of Nationality,” A.J.S., XX (1915), 629. 

. SCHMOLLER. “On Class Conflicts in General,” Trans., A.J.S., XX (1915), 


504. 


. Park: “The City: Suggestions for the Investigation of Human Behavior 


in the City Environment,” A.J.S., XX (1915), 577. 


. Booprn: “Value and Social Interpretation,” A.J.S., XXI (1916), 65. 
. Burcess: “The Social Survey,” A.J.S., XXI (1916), 492. 
. SMALL: “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” A.J.S., XXI 


(1915), 721. 


. Hayes: Introduction to the Study of Sociology (1915). 

. Ettwoop: “Objectivism in Sociology,” A.J.S., XXII (1916), 289. 

. Barnes: “Sociology before Comte,” A.J.S., XXIII (1917), 174. 

. Groves: “Sociology and Psychoanalytical Psychology,” A.J.S., XXIII 


(1917), 107. 


. Ettwoop: An Introduction to Social Psychology (1917). 
. THOMAS and ZNANIECKI: The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. 


Vol. I. Methodological Note and Introduction (1917). 


. Topp: Theories of Social Progress (1917). 
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. Hayes: “Sociology and Ethics,’’ A.J.S., XXIV (1918), 280. 

. Cootrey: Social Process (1918). 

. Kocourexk and WicmoreE: Evolution of Law (1918). 

. Barnes: “Two Representative Contributions of Sociology to Political 
Theory (Sumner and Ward),” A.J.S., XXV (1919), 1, 150. 

. SMALL: Title: “Sociology” in Encyclopedia Americana (1919). 

. BERNARD: “The Objective Viewpoint in Sociology,” A.J.S., XXV 
(1919), 208. 

. BUSHNELL: “Scientific Method in Sociology,” A.J.S., XXV (1919), 41. 

. Taytor: “The Social Survey and the Science of Sociology,” A.J.S., 
XXV (1920), 731. 

. Ross: Principles of Sociology (1920). 

. SMALL: Review of Ross’s Principles of Sociology, A.J.S., XXVI (1920) 
I10. 

. Cootey: “Reflections upon the Sociology of Herbert Spencer,” A.J.S., 
XXVI (1920), 129. 

. SMALL: “A Prospectus of Sociological Theory,” A.J.S., XX VI (1920), 22. 

. Gippincs: “Further Inquiries in Sociology,”’ Proceedings of the American 
Sociological Society, XV, 60. 

5. Park: “Sociology and the Social Sciences,” A.J.S., XXVI, 401 and 
XXVII, 1, and in Park and Burgess, Jntroduction to the Science of Sociology. 

. BoDENHAFER: “The Comparative Réle of the Group Concept in Ward’s 
Dynamic Sociology and Contemporary Sociology,” A.J.S., XX VI(1920-21), 


273, 425, 588, 716. 
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THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT 


Newspaper editorials are not always superficial, nor yet ephem- 
eral. The following, from the New York Evening Post (August 16, 
1921), deserves an enduring niche in social science: 


In a decree signed by Nikolai Lenin on August 9 and embodying a 
radical reorganization of the Soviet system of economic control, these 
are the compelling reasons cited for the abandonment of the pure Com- 
munist principle: 

First, the vast number of enterprises which the State attempted to direct 
without having adequate supplies of food and material. 

Second, the confusion of powers and handling of supplies, which resulted 
in “too much red tape, cross instructions, and irresponsibility.” 

Third, the fact that with such methods of supply “and with the methods 
of remuneration of labor, those engaged in production were not and could not 
be interested in the work or in the improvement of the methods of production.” 

Fourth, the war and the extreme exhaustion of Russia. 


In this summary from Moscow we have a fairly sufficient reply to 
the regrets one still hears from well-meaning people in this country that 
Russia has not been “permitted” to work out the great “‘experiment”’ 
upon which she entered under Lenin’s guidance in October, 1917. Lenin 
himself has now told us just what are the forces that have hampered the 
great experiment. The war, which is usually cited as the great reason 
for Bolshevist collapse, is only fourth and last in Lenin’s diagnosis. All 
the other evils that have beset the Russian experiment were born out 
of that experiment. 

An unhappy looseness of language has made it possible for a great 
many people who ought to know better to speak with wistful sympathy 
of the Communist experiment. They have confused the laboratory with 
life. In science the investigator is permitted to create his own conditions 
and environment. If he needs a vacuum he is given a vacuum. If he 
wishes to neutralize the factor of gravitation he is permitted to do so. 
If he needs a soundless room he gets his soundless chamber. If he needs 
dark, light is eliminated. If he needs intense light the sun is magnified 
for him. The scientist is permitted to create the isolated state of nature 
necessary for his experiment. 
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Social and political experiments cannot be conducted in a vacuum, 
but in life. The statesman would write himself down a fool who should 
expressly demand, for the success of his experiment, the elimination of 
human motives, passions, interests, customs, beliefs, habits, traditions, 
and even prejudices. Least of all can he demand exemption from the 
consequences of his own acts. That is what happened in Russia. If 
you use guns to establish a dictatorship of the proletariat you must 
expect those who are against a dictatorship of the proletariat to use guns 
against you; and you get civil war. If you abandon your allies at the 
climax of a life-and-death war you must not expect your former allies to 
love you. If you set out to eradicate the “bourgeoisie,’’ then your 
industries will collapse for want of technical leadership. In the midst 
of the tragedy of Russia there is comedy, too, in the puzzlement of the 
Communist leaders. They merely set out to destroy a “capitalistic” 
world and they wonder why the “capitalistic’’ world does not regard 
their experiment with sympathy. 

Neither the war, nor the civil war, nor the much-belabored “ block- 
ade” will account for Lenin’s confession of the failure of his experiment. 
The experiment has failed because Lenin could not secure the political 
and social and historic world vacuum which his fantasies called for. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Every article in the American Journal of Sociology is to be 
preceded by a synopsis or abstract prepared by the author and 
submitted by him with the manuscript. The abstract is intended 
to serve as an aid to the reader by furnishing an index and a brief 
summary of the contents of the article. The abstract should, 
therefore, summarize the article completely and precisely. 

In order to enable a reader to tell at a glance what an article 
is about and to enable an efficient index of its subject-matter to 
be readily prepared, the abstract should contain a set of subtitles 
which together form a complete and precise index of the informa- 
tion contained in the article. This requires at least one and often 
several subtitles even for a short abstract. 

Each subtitle should describe the corresponding information 
so precisely that the chance of any investigator’s being misled 
into thinking the article contains particular information when it 
does not, or vice versa, may be small. Thus “Mobility” is too 
broad a subtitle; ‘Mobility of City Populations” would better 
satisfy the rule, if this describes the discussion. General sub- 
titles, such as ‘‘Objects”’ or ‘‘Results” or ‘‘Conclusions”’ should 
not be employed as they do not help to describe specifically the 
article. 

Complete sentences should be used except in the case of the 
subtitles. The abstract should be made as readable and interesting 
as the necessary brevity will permit. It should contain all the 
information that a non-technical reader would care to have in his 
notes. 

The length of the abstract should depend on the length of the 
article. The limit must never exceed 350 words and will rarely 
be so long. The usual variation is between 150 and 250 words. 
The abstract should be written in one paragraph, the subtitles 
being underlined to set in italic. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of ““News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 
publication. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIE1Y 


President Edward C. Hayes announces that Professor Francis D. 
Tyson, of the University of Pittsburgh, is chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on local arrangements for the annual meetings of the American 
Sociological Society and the American Economic Association at Pitts- 
burgh, December 27, 28, and 29. Reservations for rooms at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, the headquarters of the American Sociological Society may 
now be made. The rates are as follows: $2.50 per day for single room 
without bath; $3.00 per day for single room with bath; double rooms 
$2.00 per person per day additional. Requests for reservations may 
be addressed to Mr. C. C. Butler, Manager, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE CHINESE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Recently the Chinese Sociological Society has been organized at 
Peking. The purpose of the Society is to associate together the persons 
who are interested in the study of the principles of sociology and social 
problems, especially those problems relating to China. The aim and 
procedure of the Society is similar to the American Sociological Society 
and other scientific associations. The Society will publish scientific 
papers and monographs from time to time. A sociological journal is 
also contemplated. At present Dr. Yu Tinn Hugh, formerly of Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts, who is now lecturing at the 
Government University and the Teachers College at Peking, is the head 
of the Society. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Dr. Earle E. Eubank, Dean and Professor of Sociology of the 
Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, resigned to accept the place of professor 
of sociology in this institution. Until this time, the courses in sociology 
have been offered in the department of political and social science. 
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Sociology is now a separate department under the direction of Dr. 
Eubank. The university is making plans to develop cooperation with 
the social agencies of Cincinnati for the field work of students and for 
training social workers. Dr. Eubank is in Europe for the summer 


observing social conditions. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


On May 11 Professor Edward Westermarck gave an address to the 
recently reorganized Study Group on the Family on the subject ‘The 
Primitive Family.”” Members of this group have been invited to 
undertake research work in any of the following sections into which the 
study has been divided: the primitive family, early civilizations, the 
classical period, the medieval period, and the modern period. 


Tue Country LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Professor Ernest R. Groves, as chairman of the Committee on the 
Teaching of Rural Sociology of the Country Life Association, desires to 
receive copies of recent rural surveys. Communications should be 
addressed to Professor Groves, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 


A conference of a number of the leading national voluntary health 
agencies was held in Washington on December 10, 1920, at which meet- 
ing a National Health Council was created, a form of organization 
approved, and a constitution and by-laws adopted. The membership 
of the Council is at present composed of nine organizations, the officers 
recently elected being as follows: chairman, Dr. Livingston Farrand; 
vice-chairman, Dr. Lee K. Frankel; recording secretary, Dr. C. St. 
Clair Drake. The organization conference approved of the following 
list of activities, as indicating the legitimate field in which the Council 
might function: (1) a special information bureau, (2) a legislative 
bureau, (3) the co-ordination of health activities, (4) periodic joint 
conferences, (5) a statistical bureau, (6) the development of educational 
health material. 

The original members are as follows: American Public Health 
Association, American Red Cross, American Social Hygiene Association, 
Council of State and Provincial Health Authorities, Council on Health 
and Public Instruction of the American Medical Association, National 
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Child Health Council, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, National Tuberculosis Associa- 


tion. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Sociology Club held one public meeting during the Summer 
Quarter. Professor W. S. Thompson, of Cornell University, spoke on 
the subject, ‘The Effect of Rural Isolation on Social Attitudes,” and 
Professor Walter B. Bodenhafer, of Washington University, gave a 
talk on “The Significance of Behaviorism for Sociologists.”’ 

Professor Roderick D. McKenzie, of the University of Washington, 
gave a series of five public lectures on the subject, “ Progress.” 

The University of Chicago Press announces the publication in 
September of The Introduction to the Science of Sociology by Robert E. 
Park and Ernest W. Burgess. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


Professor George H. von Tungeln will have associated with him 
| next year in the department of rural sociology Mr. H. B. Hawthorne 
who will give courses and Mr. F. J. Thaden as a member of the research 
staff. Mr. C. R. Hoffer, who was assistant in the department last year, 
has accepted an appointment in the University of Minnesota to a half- 


time teaching position. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. E. B. Reuter, who was last year head of the department of 
sociology -in Tulane University, has accepted an appointment to a 
position in sociology, with the rank of associate professor. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Ellery Reed, of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
to the position in sociology occasioned by the resignation of Professor 
Thomas L. Harris to take charge of the work in sociology in the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Dean Frank 
Wilson Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, at the June Commence- 
ment. 
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The recently established School for Social Workers of the university 
graduated a class of sixteen students, all of whom being holders of the 
Bachelors of Arts degree and several of the Master of Arts degree. 

The attendance at the first sociological conference of the Southern 
California Sociological Society held in June at Los Angeles was over 
three hundred. Dean F. W. Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, 
Dr. E. C. Branson, of the University of North Carolina, and Dr. G. S. 
Sumner, of Pomona College, were the chief speakers. 

The enrolment in the nine sociology classes in the summer session 
of 1921 was three hundred and eighty. 

The second edition of The Technique of Writing Social Science Papers 


by Professor E. S. Bogardus has been published in an enlarged form by 
the University Press. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Professor Max S. Handman visited Europe during the summer where 
he observed social and political conditions. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. W. E. Gettys resigned his position in Tulane University to 
accept the professorship of sociology held by Professor E. R. Cockrell 
who resigned upon his election as mayor of Fort Worth, Texas. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Professor W. E. Garnett has charge of the recently organized depart- 
ment of rural social science. All agricultural students are required to 
have work in rural economics and rural sociology. The courses offered 
in the department include general sociology, rural economics, rural 
sociology, agricultural marketing problems, community organization, 
and advanced rural social science. Before taking up this work, Pro- 
fessor Garnett was professor of rural community problems in the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. E. T. Hiller who was instructor in the University of Texas on a 
temporary appointment for the spring quarter has accepted a position 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Professor M. C. Elmer, of the University of Minnesota, gave two 
courses in the summer school, one in criminology and the other in social 
problems. Dr. Carol Aronovici offered courses on the social survey 
and municipal sociology. 


i By an unfortunate oversight on the part of the Journal the name of 

’ Mr. Chester L. Rich was omitted from the list of candidates for higher 
degrees published in the May issue. Mr. Rich is a graduate of Boston 
University and has a master’s degree from Columbia University. He 
received his doctor’s degree at the end of the spring quarter. The 
subject of his dissertation was “The Trend of Social Legislation in the 
State of Washington.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Professor Thomas L. Harris, of Miami University, has accepted the 
appointment as associate professor. He takes up the work to carry out 
a definite policy on the part of the university to contribute to the train- 
ing of the social workers of the state. 

During the summer sessions of 1920 and 1921 the university co- 
operated with the American Red Cross in the training of social workers. 
This summer C. C. Carstens, director of the Child Welfare League of 
¥ America, conducted a one week’s institute for the special benefit of the 
'e field workers of the State Board of Children’s Guardians. The enrol- 
p ment of actual and prospective social workers in the course of study was 
satisfactory. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Professor John L. Gillin has been granted leave of absence from 
the university for one year to become National Director of the Educa- 
tional Service in the American Red Cross. His work will be, first, to 
outline the educational policy for the training of Red Cross workers; 
second, to make arrangements with educational institutions to conduct 
the training; and, third, to recruit promising students for training. 
Dr. Gillin’s address is National Headquarters, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 
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REVIEWS 


Is America Safe for Democracy? By McDovucat, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. viii+218. 


$1.75. 


The contents of this book were originally delivered as a series of 
six lectures at the Lowell Institute of Boston, under the title of ‘“‘Anthro- 
pology and History.”’ The position taken amounts to a practical repu- 
diation of psychology and a reliance on eugenics, since the characteristic 
human traits are due to race and not to culture. The main thesis is 
stated on page 17. 


Every human being and therefore every community . . . . inherits from 
its ancestry a stock of innate qualities which enable it to enjoy, to sustain, 
and promote a civilization of a certain degree of complexity. As civilization 


advances, it makes greater demands on these qualities. ... . until it ap- 
proaches a point at which its complexity outruns the possibilities of the innate 
; quality. At the same time it tends to impair these qualities. ... . There- 


fore a time comes when the supply no longer equals the demand; that moment 
is the culminating point of that civilization and of that people, from which 
the downward plunge begins. 


The author is clearly of the opinion that America is in imminent 
danger of such a catastrophe. In the Preface he says, “‘As I watch 
. the American people, speeding gaily with invincible optimism down the 
road to destruction, I seem to be contemplating the greatest tragedy 
in the history of mankind.” The author holds that races have different 
mental ability, and differ in their instinctive endowments. The chief 
explanation of racial differences is not to be found in “historical acci- 

dents,’’ but in innate differences in certain instinctive endowments. 

Moreover, the present economic classes in America represent actual 
differences in mental capacity. Poor people, in America, are inferior 
mentally to wealthy people, negroes are inferior to whites, and Orientals 
are inferior to native Americans. The chief reliance for these conclu- 
sions is on the psychological tests that were given to the American army. 
On the basis of these tests, Mr. McDougall asserts that three-fourths 
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of the population of America are so inferior in ability that they could 
not complete a high-school education. It may be questioned whether 
the army tests will bear out these conclusions without further analysis. 
Certainly it may be questioned whether physicians, as a class, are 
distinctly inferior in intelligence to army officers of any grade, and yet 
the results of the army tests do show this. An effort is made to show a 
correlation between intelligence and moral character, but Dr. Adler has 
recently tested all the inmates of the penal institutions in Illinois, with 
the result that they are found to be quite equal in intelligence to the 
general population as revealed in the army tests. 

The author draws some rather sweeping conclusions with regard to 
the will power of the Americans as compared with the students in 
colleges in India. 


Now the more or less orderly and successful government of the three hundred 
millions of India by a mere handful of British men during more than a century 
is one of the most remarkable facts in the history of the world Observers 
have frequently expressed the opinion that, as compared with their British 
rulers, the natives of India are relatively defective in character or will power, 
and they have found the explanation of British ascendency in this fact: Now 
at the very first attempt to apply exact methods in the comparative study of 
Indians, this opinion finds confirmation. 


Upon turning to the “‘very first attempt to apply exact methods,”’ it 
appears that the tests were the familiar cancellation tests in which the 
subject crosses out all the letters of a certain sort. It is quite fair to 
question whether moral character or strength of will is adequately 
revealed by quickness and accuracy in crossing out “a’ s.”’ 

A comparison of the Nordic and Mediterranean races is made to 
account for the differences between the English and the French. This 
consists in a comparison of the types of art, the rate of suicide, and the 
frequency of divorce. Nordic art is romantic, with profusion of objects 
and details, complexity of relations, vagueness of meaning, the sugges- 
tion of mystery and so forth. Mediterranean or Southern art is classic, 
clear, formal, elegant, symmetrical. One needs but to contrast Homer 
and Virgil with Wordsworth, Shelley, and Carlyle. Later on, it is 
asserted that the Nordic race is more scientific and produces philosophy, 
and since the Greeks are credited with both, Mr. McDougall thinks that 
they were probably or at least partly Nordic. It is to be presumed that 
the art of the Greeks is the result of the Mediterranean blood, while the 
science came from the Nordic strain. 
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The difference between the French and the English is explained by 
the assumption that the English have much curiosity, little gregarious- 
ness, and are introverts. The French have little curiosity, much gre- 
gariousness, and are extroverts. On page 84, The Nordic peoples are 
asserted to have peopled North America and Australia, and the men of 
the Nordic race are described on page 81 as being taciturn, “taking 
part in social gatherings only with difficulty and hesitation, content to 
live alone in the seculsion of the family circle, emerging from it only in 
response to the call of duty of ambition or war.’”’ At least one book has 
been written in refutation of this statement. It is published in Wash- 
ington every ten years by the Census bureau. 

The difference between the negro and the American is also explained 
as due to differences in instincts. The negro has the submissive impulse 
very strong. It may be remarked that a survey of the negro press 
would fail to reveal any marked expression of this instinct. The Jewish 
race is different from other races, and McDougall is inclined to think 
that the Freudian theory is true for them. One good result of the war 
is that we have broken away from the thralldom of theories of German 
professors to which the scientific world submitted before. Weissman’s 
theory may not be true, but Professor McDougall has started an experi- 
ment which “should eventually give a definite answer to the problem.” 
It is to be hoped that a war with England does not too soon emancipate 
us from the thralldom to theories of English professors. In the final 
chapter, it is contended that owing to the effect of the social ladder, 
gifted people from the lower classes are constantly climbing into the 
upper classes, where they refuse to breed or so limit the family as to 
create an alarming scarcity of talent. ‘Our civilization by reason of 
its increasing complexity is making constantly increasing demands upon 
the qualities of its bearers; the qualities of those bearers are diminishing 
or deteriorating, rather than improving.” 

There are six appendices, the first of which is very remarkable. It 
consists of three portraits, Abraham Lincoln, a Borneo Chief, and an 
Ila-speaking African. Over each picture there is printed, without 
quotation marks, “All Men Are Created Equal.” The effort is doubt- 
less to interpret the Declaration of Independence and not to sneer 
at it; but the whole procedure is of questionable taste and hardly fair. 
The picture of the African is indeed repulsive, but in the book from 
which it is taken there are other pictures of types which might have 
been chosen if the author had really tried to be fair. 
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The third appendix suggests a solution of the difficulty, which consists 
in a state bonus of $200 a year for each child in families whose income is 
$2,000, and so on, in proportion. If the income is below this figure, the 
stock is inferior and should not be encouraged. It is interesting to 
wonder whether the instincts of other races or classes might not be 
changed by financial subsidy. 

The book will add nothing to Professor McDougall’s reputation. 
It is sensational, not only in its title, but also in its treatment. It was 
written too soon after the war for him to be fair to the Germans or just 
to others. Had Professor McDougall kept in mind the influence of 
passion on reason, it would have been far better for the good name of 
psychology. He has no apparent use for sociology; but if this book be 
psychology, it can offer little if anything to students of social science. 


ELLSWORTH FArIs 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Primitive Society. By RoBert H. Lowrie, New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1920. Pp. vii+461. $3.00. 

The sociologist who recovers from his first disappointment will find 
this work interesting and valuable. His disappointment will be due 
to the limitation which the author has set for himself in the omission of 
so many topics which the title would lead one to expect, and in which 
ethnologists as well as sociologists are commonly interested. No dis- 
cussion of religion appears, nor magic, mythology, or folklore. One 
looks in vain for a treatment of art or morals or ceremonies. Nothing 
save in the most incidental fashion is said about music or language; 
and, in general, psychological questions are left alone. 

Had the book been called Primitive Social Organization it would 
have been more accurately named, for the author declares his purpose 
in the introduction so to limit himself. The topics treated include 
“Marriage,” “Family,” ‘Property,’ “Rank,” “Justice,” and the 
various forms of kinship, fraternal, social, and political groupings. 

The point of departure is taken in a criticism of Morgan’s Ancient 
Society and the revisions are conclusively made out. In forty-three 
years so much has been done that it seems hardly worth while spending 
so much time noticing the arguments which are now no longer put 
forth. Nevertheless, it is good to have the current views placed in 
contrast with the older ones. 
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The technique adopted is too often the discussion of the theories 
of opposing men, but this is in accordance with the tradition of our 
academic tribe. Sociologists in particular cannot come with clean 
hands, for with us too often science is the opinions of professors. 

The two main conclusions presented in the summarizing chapter 
are concerned with the multiplicity of social relations, and with a polemic 
against the unilateral theory of social evolution. And both in the sum- 
mary and in the body of the work the thesis is well maintained. The 
method is objective though psychological explanations tempt him, as 
when he declares the horror of incestuous marriages with sisters to be 
instinctive. 

The author is on the staff of the American Museum of Natural 
History and has investigated personally some of the plains Indians, 
particularly the Crows. It is quite natural that much of the illustra- 
tive material should be taken from that field. About half of the refer- 
ences are from American writers, but one notices some regrettable 
omissions. ‘Thomas is not mentioned, nor Dewey, nor Mead, nor 
Herbert Spenser. In view of the inclusion of Andrew Lang, one finds 
the omission of Westermarck quite inexplicable. The same can be 
said of the inclusion of Hobhouse while the work of Steinmetz is left 
unnoticed. Why should Freud be quoted and Wundt not even men- 
tioned? The sociologist’s feeling in reading the book is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the lack of reference to the authorities with which the 
author is apparently not familiar. 

But the book is interesting and valuable and the reviewer has found 
it a useful reference in the course on social origins. 


ELLSWORTH FArIs 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Source Book in Anthropology. By A. L. KRoOEBER AND T. T. 
WATERMAN. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1920. 
Pp. 565. 

This excellent volume will place under a debt of gratitude those 
teachers of sociology who are giving courses in social origins. While 
the volume is quite manageable, it has more than half the number of 
pages of Thomas’ source book, which it is admirably adapted to supple- 
ment. The Preface contains the statement that nothing is included 
which is available in the source book of Thomas. 
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The selections cover a very wide range, beginning with twelve pages 
from Herodotus, following by a section from Lucretius, and proceeding 
in an orderly manner to give the student some first-hand source material 
on geology, biology, inheritance, and the origin and structure of primi- 
tive culture. The last four readings give the creation account respec- 
tively of the “Maori of New Zealand,’ the “ Maidu of California,’ 
the “Tlingit Indians of Alaska,” and the ‘“‘ Ancient Hebrews.”’ There 
are fifty-four selections in all, and the material is made all the more 
interesting by the use of illustrations which are well selected. 

There is a bibliography which gives a carefully chosen annotated 
list of the best books. This bibliography is classified in two sections, 
these latter being divided into twenty-four heads. The general reader 


will find the book interesting. 
ELLSWORTH FArRis 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sociology, lis Development and Applications. By JAMES QUAYLE 
DEALEY, PH.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1920. 


Pp. xv+547. $3.00. 


This work, embracing about 4o per cent more material than Professor 
Dealey’s earlier and briefer text, has preserved the same lucid style and 
wholesome treatment which characterized its forerunner. The addi- 
tional material consists to a considerable extent of an account of the 
development of sociological theory, and of the relations of the science to 
other cognate divisions of knowledge. The teacher of sociology and the 
general reader alike will find here a book of good faith, ministering to an 
informed enthusiasm for social progress, and emphasizing the moral 
values implicit in the social process. The social goals toward which self- 
conscious and enlightened community life should shape its course are 
central themes, particularly in Part III, which deals with “Social 
Progress.” 

In the application of these humane principles to the solution of our 
vexing economic problems, there are a few passages not wholly compat- 
ible with the principal thesis of the work: For example, it is nowhere 
made clear that the present direction of economic production in its larger 
aspects by an irresponsible financial higher command, is in essence 
inconsistent both with democracy and with the social telecism which we 
are told should govern our institutions. Proposals, as on page 457, to 
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tax, regulate, and “check”’ capital, are, it would appear, merely negative 
and palliative in their nature, and do not assure the affirmative prosecu- 
tion of a genuinely social policy of industrial administration. To ap- 
proach that goal, the public interest in industry must be made paramount 
and the earning of profits be relegated to an incidental position. On 
pages 466-67 we read that among the questions in which “the public as 
a whole is not interested”’ is that of “unions or no unions’’; it is inter- 
ested, however, “‘in a just division of the benefits.” It is difficult to see 
how the government in its réle of “umpire” can pass upon questions of 
distributive justice unless the workers have representatives of their own 
choosing through whom their claims may be presented. Labor surely 
must have its own spokesmen and present its own case, and to this end 
a union of some sort is indispensable. 

In general, the forward-looking temper of the book is indicated by 
such passages as the following: 


. . . » Our chief social institutions . . . . should shape dynamic, telic 
points of view. Admittedly they are conserving institutions, and sometimes 
with distressing tenacity they hold too long to obsolete rules and systems of 
organization and to customary, sanctioned methods of functioning. If these 
institutions were developed, as they were, by comparatively unintelligent 
generations of former human beings, does it not seem possible that more 
intelligent, later generations may be able to effect improvements ? 


ERVILLE BARTLETT Woops 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The History and Practice of Psychoanalysis. By PAuL BJERRE 
(Barrow, tr.). Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. 


The title of this book is deceptive. It is neither a history of psy- 
choanalysis nor a representative statement of its technique. It does 
present in an interesting manner the author’s interpretation of the 
development of modern psychotherapy, starting with Kant. Consider- 
able space is given to the Freudian movement, a distinction being made 
between the method and the theory of psychoanalysis. Adler’s doctrine 
concerning the neurosis receives, as compared with Freud’s, a more 
sympathetic and adequate treatment. One chapter of the book pre- 
sents a case-history for the purpose of showing how the author “was 
successful in dissolving analytically a strongly constituted system of 
persecution of ten years’ standing.” The analysis given the patient 
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will seem to the follower of Freud, clumsy and incomplete, an unsatis- 
factory illustration of psychoanalytic technique. 

The book will be most useful in giving the readers already familiar 
with Freudian and Adlerian psychology information regarding the work 
of the earlier leaders in mental therapeutics. 

ERNEST R. GROVES 

Boston UNIVERSITY 


American Political Ideas: Studies in the Development of American 
Political Thought, 1865-1917. By CHARLES EDWARD MER- 
RIAM, PH.D., Professor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 481. 
$2.75. 


Professor Merriam has given students of society an invaluable book 
for the study of the history of recent American political and social 
thought. It is much broader than its title indicates; for economic, 
ethical, and sociological ideas, as well as political, receive attention. 
Indeed, the reviewer knows of no other work which cites so many of the 
books and articles which, during the last fifty years, have proved signifi- 
cant for the development of American political and social ideas. And if 
thought be significant in the social process, the book summarizes the 
important developments in American political and social life during that 
period. 

Professor Merriam presents the development of American political 
and social ideas neither chronologically nor as the work of distinct schools 
of thought, but rather as the outcome of certain pressing practical 
problems in government, such as the consent of the governed, legislative 
and executive powers, the courts and justice, changing the federal 
Constitution, political parties and unofficial government, international- 
ism, pacifism, militarism, and government and liberty. The result is 
that while the practical background of political and social conditions in 
the development of ideas is clearly shown, the presentation of the thought 
itself is unsystematic and often burdened with repetition. But whatever 
be the loss through lack of system in presenting the ideas of different 
schools, it is perhaps more than offset by the gain of showing their close 
relation with practical problems. 

The significance of the work of American sociologists from Sumner 
to Small, Ross, and Cooley for political theory is, in general, recognized, 
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but the full bearing of their theories upon political science is not always 
made clear. For example, there is no intimation that Professor Cooley’s 
sociological doctrines have any great political significance, though the 
work of Miss Follett shows that they have. Such criticisms, however, 
do not detract from the value of the book as a history of recent American 
political and social ideas. For all who are interested in that history it 


is indispensable. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Law in the Modern State. By Lfon Ducutt, Professor of Law in 
the University of Bordeaux. With Introduction [34 pages] 
by Harotp Laski. Translated by FrmA and 
Laski. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1919. Pp. xliv+248. 
$2.25. 

That the inherent nature of law is to be found in the social needs of 
man and not in the fiat of the sovereign state is the underlying thesis of 
M. Duguit. Eighteenth-century ideals of sovereignty and the Austinian 
conception of law have no place in the juristic philosophy of the day. 
The chief concerns of the modern state are no longer defense, police, and 
justice, but the uninterrupted operation of public utilities, essential 
industries, and education. These latter do not involve the commands 
of the sovereign, but are the duties of the government exacted by 
the people. 

Public law must then be recast in terms of public service, and the 
validity of state action must be made to depend upon its contribution 
to this ideal. The growing demand in France for judicial review, the 
expansion of the idea of local autonomy in the administration, the subjec- 
tion of official action to review in the administrative courts, and the agita- 
tion for compensation for damage to private interest done by general 
statutes, afford striking evidence of the gradual eclipse of the old ideals 
of political sovereignty. 

In failing to distinguish between the political sovereignty of the 
days of absolutism and the practical need of legal sovereignty, creating a 
final authority for the solution of those controversies which are inherent 
in the effective operations of every corporate effort, the author has given 
plausible support to the defenders of pluralism of which Mr. Laski, in 
his Introduction, has been quick to take advantage. Such a distinction 
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would not have been inconsistent with the author’s point of view. In 
fact, it is implied in his arguments in favor of judicial supremacy. How- 
ever, M. Duguit has made a splendid contribution to the literature of 
public law, which will be both stimulating and instructive, particularly 
to the student of administrative law as it is now evolving in Anglo- 
American jurisprudence. 

ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Dynamic Americanism. By ARNOLD BENNETT HALL. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1920. Pp. 335. $1.50. 


It would be a wonderful and unprecedented thing if the same patriotic 
emotion, enthusiasm, and devotion, the same organization, unity of 
purpose, and effective effort manifested in the world-war could now be 
turned to the solution of our domestic problems and the peaceful promo- 
tion of our national and civic well-being. Nobody really expects this. 
And yet, it is possible, by shifting the emphasis in all forms of patriotic 
education and appeal from the martial side of our own and the world’s 
history to the really constructive forces, movements, and possibilities, 
to arouse and mobilize the patriotism of the nation so that it will function 
in peace with something like the effectiveness manifested in war. 

This is the conviction that has prompted the present volume. “The 
instinctive and emotional life of the nation,’’ says the author, “can be 
just as effectively mobilized around the tragic problems of domestic 
controversy [as in war] and translated into constructive acts of social 
and political achievement.”’ So mobilized and translated, we should 
have a truly dynamic Americanism. 

“The purpose of the present volume,”’ he says, “has been to suggest 
ways and means by which the study and observation of American govern- 
ment, life and politics, whether in the local community or the nation’s 
capital, may be made the basis for the development of such a sentiment 
of dynamic Americanism.” 

Among the subjects discussed are the following: the need for con- 
structive patriotism, how it may be developed, its intellectual basis; 
the origin and development of government, the community, rural life 
and government, city life and government, functions and government 
of the state, federal functions and government, and defunctions and 
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organizations of political parties. There is a chapter on “The Func- 
tional Approach”; another on “‘The Bulwark of Democracy.” Each 
of the twelve chapters is followed by a list of “Suggestive Questions” 
and a bibliography. 

The book is quite different from the ordinary textbook in civics, and 


none the worse for it. 
I. W. HowertTH 


A History of Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer. By 
WitiiAM A. DunNING. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. 


Pp. ix+446. $4.00. 


This volume is the third and last in Professor Dunning’s notable 
history of the evolution of systematic political speculation. He now 
rounds out the work begun in 1902 and completes his account of the prog- 
ress of political thought, down to about 1885. The last generation is 
omitted because of the author’s fear that it would be impossible for him 
to give an accurate estimate of the period of which he has been a part 
and whose tendencies he apprehends he might not be able to discern 
clearly or appraise judicially. 

This series of volumes is the only account in the English language of 
the development of political speculation, and is the most complete and 
reliable history of political thought yet produced. Janet’s Histoire de 
la science politique and Bluntschli’s Geschichte der neueren Staatswissen- 
schaft are now replaced by a more recent, more complete, and more 
incisive study of the history of political ideas. Professor Dunning’s 
volumes are notable, not only for their comprehensiveness and for the 
eminently judicial quality, but for their clearness and lucidity of 
exposition—in short, for the combination of qualities which go to make 
a great and scholarly work in the domain of political science. These 
volumes are indispensable to any serious study of the evolution of 


political thought. 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Democracy and the Human Equation. By ALLEYNE IRELAND. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. x+251. $3.00. 


Those who believe that the science of politics is not concerned 
primarily with historical description, but rather with the analysis of the 
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psychological phenomena accompanying political development, will 
welcome this volume as a suggestive contribution. The critical reader 
will find fault with its lack of systematic organization, its looseness of 
expression, and the provoking ease with which nice, difficult questions 
are frequently ignored. Nevertheless, the book is refreshing in its point 
of view and in its effort to grapple with the real psychological phenomena 
of politics. 

The author believes that good government is a result of able leaders 
and intelligent followers. Ability in turn is a result of heredity more than 
of environment. By assortive mating the [more intelligent classes tend 
to become increasingly intelligent, while the less fortunate classes tend 
to augment their own stupidity. Thus the importance of selecting the 
ablest leaders and making them real representatives rather than mere 
delegates to register popular desire, on the one hand, and the elimination 
of the unfit from the body of the electorate on the other, becomes obvious 
to those who accept the author’s premises. 

Hope for the future of democracy amidst the complexities and strain 
of modern problems is therefore placed in the restoration of the principle 
of representative government, the restriction of suffrage, and the 
improvement of public administration. 

If Representative Government is not to be reestablished, if the elective 
franchise is to be left as it is, if administrative technique is to remain at its 
present level, it is difficult to see how any substantial improvement can be 
effected in the political and social conditions of the country through the 
employment of Constitutional means. But if substantial improvement does 
not take place, nothing is more certain than this: that what the people will 
be called upon to undertake will not be a serious effort to reform their Govern- 
ment, but a desperate fight to preserve it [pp. 250-51]. 


The general usefulness of the volume is greatly impaired by the 
failure to assign names to the chapters and to provide an index. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Recent Developments in European Thought. By F.S. Marvin (Ed.). 
London: Oxford University Press, 1920. Pp. 306. $3.00. 
In this compilation of interesting essays the editor assembles a group 


of analyses of European thought during the period roughly represented 
by the years 1870 to1914. According to the editorial Preface (18 pages), 
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these decades are characterized by “a falling in the barometer of tempera- 
ment and imagination, but also by a grappling with realities at close 
quarters.” The assertions are made that “soul-making”’ has become to 
an increasing degree the conscious object of human thought, and that 
for the healing of the world’s problems a world-consciousness is needed, 
together with a stirring sympathy and hope for all mankind. ‘“Soul- 
making,’’ however, is not defined. 

Among the important fields of European thought which are surveyed 
in this book are: philosophy, religion, poetry, history, political theory, 
economics, physics, biology, art, and music. In each realm the editor 
has secured the services of an authority. In the chapter on philosophic 
thought, Professor A. E. Taylor points out that neither philosophy nor 
science will be fruitfully prosecuted unless the workers in each domain 
understand “that their own labors are only part of a single undivided 
work.” In discussing recent political theory, A. D. Lindsay contends 
that “the intricate ramifications of vast economic undertakings are but 
signs of a solidarity of mankind that political philosophy must recognize 
in all the problems it has to face.” 

This treatment of European thought during the recent decades is 
stimulating and helpful, but lacking in natural sequence and exhaustive- 
ness. It fails to pursue a consistent course. Taken all together, how- 
ever, these essays arranged in composite form within the covers of a 
small handbook will prove serviceable to the students of human thought. 


Emory S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Next War: An Appeal to Common Sense. By Wit Irwin. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 161. $1.50. 


“This book, by the man who of all Americans had probably the long- 
est and most intimate acquaintance with the late War, and who earned 
the title, ‘Ace of Correspondents,’ is a demonstration by hard, cold facts 
of what ‘The Next War’ would really mean to civilization and to the 
human race, should the world prove insane enough to allow it to occur” 
—as some propagandists still seem to be more than willing that it should. 

Although Mr. Irwin dispenses with footnotes and all elaborate cita- 
tion of authorities, his book is nevertheless highly authoritative, accurate, 
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reliable, and, what is more, concise and readable. He was asked to 
write it by a group of men who had had a long look behind the curtains 
of censorship and partisan propaganda and who wanted to bring to the 
attention of the American people the facts indicating the real conditions 
of the situation and the direction in which the world is drifting. It is 
packed with tremendous facts—almost nothing but facts—told clearly 
and illustrated at times with graphs. 

The movement of thought in the book is indicated in its main 
features by the following excerpts. 


An understanding of the difference between old wars and the next war is 
essential to an understanding of the present struggle between militarism and 
reasonable pacifism, between the aristocratic ideal of society and the demo- 
cratic, between those who believe in that next war and those who are grouping 
toward a state of society which will abolish war... . [p. 4]. Here is a 
projectile, the bomb-carrying aeroplane [piloted by wireless], of unprecedented 
size and almost unlimited range; here is a killing instrument—gas—of a power 
beyond the dream of a madman; here is a scheme of warfare which inevitably 
draws those who were hitherto regarded as non-combatants into the category 
of fair game . . . . [p. 44]. In the next war we shall kill by wholesale .. . . 
[p. 50] aimed directly at civilian populations .... [p. 53]. Practically 
there is no limit to the possible size of tanks The “land battleship”’ 
may be rendered gas-tight . . . . [p. 54]. “‘ Wars will no longer be declared,” 
says Colonel Fuller, “. . . . but like a tropical tornado there will be a darken- 
ing of the sky, and then the flood”. . . . [p. 55]. Warfare by disease-bearing 
bacilli is already preparing in the laboratories . . . . [p. 61]. What about a 
rust which will ruin your enemies’ grain crop and starve him out . . . . and 
the submersible dreadnaught [pp. 62, 63]? 

Here is reverse breeding in a wholesale, intensive scale. In the next war 
munition works and services of the rear will be special objects of attack. 
There, as at the front, we shall kill by wholesale, not by retail, and we shall 
kill [not only our finest young men but] our selected female breeding stock 
. ... [p.77]. In the idea that by war he advances the power and the ultimate 
glory of his race, the militarist is again mistaking appearances for reality 

Those debts cannot all be paid The true economic loss which 
cannot be repudiated lies in that delicate machine of manufacture and trade 
[p. 79]. Half of the cotton operatives of Germany are living in idleness and 
semi-starvation for lack of raw material . . . . and our Southern farmers are 
in financial difficulties this winter because they have no market for their 
cotton [p. 80]. The money the world war cost for a single hour during the 
last year would build ten high schools costing one million dollars each... . 


[p. 92]. 
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Go into any of these Washington bureaus and some specialist, some 
practical dreamer struggling along at a salary running from fifteen hundred 
dollars to three thousand dollars a year, will tell you what “his people” could 
do to multiply production and improve human conditions, . . . . “if we only 
had the money.” But they haven’t the money. For these activities the 
government grants less than one per cent of the national revenue. In 1920, 
the existing army and navy absorbed thirty-eight per cent; and the whole 
war bill, as I have said, was ninety-three per cent. What could we, the 
pacifist nation of the world, not do with that ninety-three per cent 
[$5,000,000,000] ? 

The swift airship is here; if a man is eleven times nearer any given point 
than he was in 1814, soon he will be twenty times nearer . . . . [p. 104]. 
All our “proud isolation,” our tradition against entangling alliances, will not 
keep us out .... [p. 105]. Have your factories always ready for an im- 
mediate change Breaking up the resistance of the rear” . . . . could 
be done in one gigantic conflagration started by inextinguishable chemicals 
dropped from a few aircraft .... [p. 108]. The new poison gas.... 
sterilizes Land on which this gas has fallen will grow nothing for about 
seven years .... [p. 110]. Victor and vanquished both lose. 

War .... is a stimulant, not a tonic [p. 116]. Self-discipline, self- 
control, as contrasted with external discipline, .... the modern world 
requires The hate propaganda was aimed at the civilians as well as 
the soldiers The propaganda did not gag at lies 
hundreds of young men whom the war seems to have spoiled at least tem- 
porarily for civilian pursuits They seem to have Jost the habit of 
disciplining themselves, . . . . “crime waves”... . [pp. 123-25]. 

The term “defense” needs defining; it has hitherto been used as a most 
effective hypocrisy of militarism In a modern world a nation is not 
confined to its own political borders . . . . [p. 128]. There is a new move- 
ment in world industry . . . . men are beginning to bring the power to the 
raw material . . . . we must prepare to “back up” American citizens and 
“American interests” in India as well as in Indiana The spirit of 
defense runs subtly into the spirit of offense . . . . [p. 131]. “‘He who forges 
the sword will want to wield it”’ [p. 132]. 

We must try, with all the others, to repair this world machine... . 
which . . . . tends to beat itself to pieces with its own power [p. 136]. The 
course which the United States chooses will largely be the course of the other 
nations .. . . [p. 137]. Two great tasks lie before humanity in the rest of 
the twentieth century. One is to put under control of true morals and of 
democracy the great power of human production which came in the nineteenth 
century. The other is to check, to limit and finally to eliminate the institution 
of war .... [p. 140]. [Are not the two one task—dealing with one spiritual 
cause?] ... . First create a real law, not a mere set of gentlemen’s agree- 
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ments between nation and nation . . . . [p. 146]. This book is not a plea 
for or against the existing league of nations Call your organization 
what you will . . . . this is the specific for the disease of war 

while we wait for this inevitable organization to form . . . . we may use a 
few pain-killers: .... disarmament... . international agreement about 
distribution of raw materials . . . . some internationalization of export 
capitals . . . . abolish secret diplomacy We need personal ethics in 
international morality [pp. 146-56]. 

Says Professor Joseph K. Hart: “For the cost of a single great 
battleship 20,000,000 copies of this book could be put into the hands of 
American readers.” And I add: If that is not done it will not be because 
it would not be a wise thing for our government to do in the interest of 
world-progress, but because governments are still bound with limited 
vision, timidity, and red tape. 

C. J. BUSHNELL 

TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 


A Stake in the Land. By PETER A. SPEEK. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1921. Pp. xxx+336. $2.50. 


Part I discusses the need of a national land policy with regard to the 
settlement of immigrants. The author favors the general type of land 
policy advocated by the late Secretary Lane and his adviser Professor 
Elwood Mead. He rather overstates the amount of available land fit 
for farming and gives no consideration to the present industrial status 
of agriculture in his advocacy of increasing settlement of the land. 
These are matters which must be given a broader consideration in devel- 
oping a national land policy. Mr. Speek does, however, establish 
the need of a more adequate governmental system for preventing the 
exploitation of settlers. He gives a good résumé of how they learn of 
land opportunities and of their experiences in acquiring land. His 
description of the various types of individual land-dealers and private- 
land colonization companies and their methods of operation are especially 
valuable. His chapter on public-land colonization describes the work of 
the California Land Settlement Board and what is being done to assist 
settlers in other states. The need of licensing real-estate agents by the 
states and the experience of Wisconsin in this field are well outlined. 

The second part of the book considers the relation of the immigrant 
on the land to schools and churches. The status of parochial and private 
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schools and their effect on the public-school system in the states having 
the largest alien settlements is well surveyed, and the general inadequacy 
of the rural-school system is clearly portrayed. Valuable suggestions 
for the education of adult immigrants and for library and community 
work are given. 

This book is a valuable introduction to the problem and indicates 
the lines upon which more thorough studies of the subject may well be 
made. One has the feeling that its facts are the result of a brief survey 
rather than of long acquaintance with the subject-matter, and the author 
states that the field work occupied but four months. But as a challenge 
to the lack of consideration which we have given to the best methods for 
assimilating the immigrant on the land, the book commands the attention 
of students of rural life and those interested in so-called “ Americaniza- 
tion.” A valuable feature is the Introduction by Professor R. T. Ely. 


Dwicut SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Negro Migration, Changes in Rural Organization and Population of 
the Cotton Belt. By THoMAS JACKSON WoOFTER. New York: 
W. D. Gray, 1920. Pp. 195. Cloth, $2.25; paper, $1.50. 

Negro Migration during the War. By Emmett JAy Scott. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1920. Pp.189. Cloth, $1.00. 


There has been a more or less constant stream of northward negro 
movement for more thana century. This tendency was greatly accentu- 
ated by the Civil War. The negro element in the North and West has 
been greatly reinforced by political, industrial, and social disturbances 
in the South resulting in exodus toward freer states. During the world- 
war this movement assumed gigantic proportions. Negro northern 
migration far exceeded foreign immigration. On account of the war, 
foreign immigration suddenly ceased; the reflux exceeded the influx. 
The stimulation of American industries produced by the war caused a 
vacuum in the northern labor market. The negroes rushed in to fill this 
vacuum. The newspapers and magazines were filled with discussions as 
to the extent and effect of this movement. Agricultural conditions of 
the South were upset. Southern planters were filled with uneasiness 
amounting to alarm. There was much loud discussion and _ hasty 
generalization. A number of books were written pointing out the causes 
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of this movement and its probable effect upon race relations in the North. 
Among such books may be noted Negro Migration during the War, by Dr. 
Emmett J. Scott, of Howard University, and Negro Migration, Changes 
in Rural Organization and Population of the Cotton Belt, by Mr. Thomas 
Jackson Woofter, Jr., field agent, Phelps-Stokes Fund, and Fellow of 
the University of Georgia. Dr. Scott’s treatise is a plain, straight- 
forward, and intelligent description of the situation with careful analysis 
of the producing causes, with sane and well-reasoned constructive sugges- 
tions set forth in the optimistic manner characteristic of the mood and 
method of the author. This book was published under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and constitutes an 
important part of the literature bearing upon preliminary economics of 
the war. Dr. Scott points out the causes and effects of this movement 
both in the North and South and presents a valuable bibliography of 
books, periodicals, and newspapers. It is doubtful whether his news- 
paper bibliography, covering both the white and colored press, could be 
easily duplicated. 

Mr. Woofter’s book deals wholly with migration and resultant social 
changes of the negro population within the Cotton Belt. He traces the 
movement of the negro population from city to country and from state 
to state. Thismovement is accounted for by the ruin of the old southern 
régime which is pointed out with great clearness and understanding. 
The rapid diminution of the size of the southern farm, the rise of the 
negro tenant and the negro landowner are treated with greater fulness 
and clearness than one finds elsewhere. Mr. Woofter represents the 
best type of intelligence and character of the new generation of white 
college men of the South. His treatment is wholly without rancor and 
is free from the arrogant assumption which is so often met with in works 
by southern authors. There is a refreshing frankness and sincerity of 
purpose to promote the general betterment of both races. 

Both of the books under discussion were published before the Four- 
teenth Census and consequently could not include the valuable facts 
which this last enumeration has subsequently disclosed. Indeed, the 
Census has not yet sufficiently progressed at the present time to tell us 
the exact number of negroes who migrated northward on the wings of 
this great movement. We do know, however, that New York has 
153,000, Philadelphia 134,000, and Chicago 109,000 negroes, and that 
the negro population in fifteen northern cities increased by over 300,000 
during the past decade. We have also been informed that the negro 
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population of Alabama has diminished, and that the total population of 
Mississippi has slightly fallen off, due in all probability to the decline of 
the negro element. The student awaits with keen eagerness the Census 
bulletins bearing on this subject as they roll from the press. We do 
know, however, that the negro population in the North has been almost 
doubled in the last ten years, and that there has been a decline or 
but slight increase in the far southern states. The complete treat- 
ment of this movement must await the final outcome of the Census 
when the statistical elements can be accurately involved in the 
treatment. 

Both authors are agreed that the cause of this northern migration 
was essentially economic. Large masses of people in modern times move 
from place to place only under compulsion of economic motives. The 
unsatisfactory political and civil conditions undoubtedly had some 
contributory influence. Lawlessness and lynching and the restless 
conditions of the war all had their due share in producing this northern 
hegira. However, political and civil conditions at this time were not 
less satisfactory, and lawlessness and lynching were scarcely more rife, 
than during the preceding decades which did not produce like migratory 
effects. 

There is much speculation as to whether the negro migrants will find 
a permanent place in northern industries or whether they will return to 
the southern states. There has been an increase of at least 500,000 
negroes in the North. These newcomers have tasted something of the 
better opportunities and privileges of their new environment and will 
hardly return to the land from which they have escaped, although the 
fleshpots be inviting. The tasting of liberty leads to the love of it. Mr. 
Douglass prophesied with assurance that the South was to be the final 
home of the negro. ‘“‘The dust will fly, the earth will remain.” But 
this gigantic transference of population has somewhat disturbed our faith 
in the finality of the first conclusion. We are now facing the possibility 
of the negroes distributing themselves with greater evenness among the 
entire population of the nation. None can now foretell with certainty 
what this redistribution portends. 

The two books before us, however, might well be considered in con- 
nection with a fuller understanding of this question which still waits 
upon the fuller federal enumeration of facts. 

KELLY MILLER 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 
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Denmark: A Cooperative Commonwealth. By FREDERICK C. 
Howe. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1921. Pp. 
ix+203. $2.00. 


The transformation of the people of Denmark, in the last fifty years, 
from an ignorant, exploited, and poverty-stricken peasantry into a people 
having thoroughly diffused comfort, high average intelligence, and using 
methods that insure the common man against all the ordinary vicissitudes 
of life, should certainly be an attractive subject for study by the American 
farmer and laboring man. 

This enthusiastic description of the process and results by Frederick 
C. Howe claims to have been checked and verified by official statistics, 
and the critical approval of well-informed Danes. 

The chief methods were inspiring education open to everyone in the 
“‘people’s high schools” and the previous and subsequent schools sup- 
ported by the state, the co-operative associations that cover every 
portion of the farmer’s economic processes so that each tiller of the soil, 
on no matter how small a scale, is a member of numerous co-operative 
societies. 

These lead to effective and continuous participation in the completely 


democratic governmental activities. 
Vicror E. HELLEBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Offender. By Burpetre G. Lewis. (Second edition.) New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1921. Pp. 382. $2.50. 


This book is the second edition of a work originally published in 1917° 
It differs from the previous edition in having an introduction by George 
W. Wickersham, former attorney-general of the United States, the origi- 
nal Introduction by Mr. Lewis having become a Preface. It also has a 
postcript note by Mr. Lewis. 

The title of the work is misleading. It is not a study of the offender, 
but rather a study of the treatment of the offender. The subtitle, how- 
ever, corrects this erroneous first impression in part. The subtitle is 
‘“‘and His Relations to Law and Society.” 

The book is an excellent summary by one who has had extensive 
practical experience in the handling of institutions for offenders. Mr. 
Lewis for some time was commissioner of charities and correction for the 
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city of New York, and now is secretary of the State Board of New Jersey, 
which has charge of the charitable and correctional institutions of the 
state. While Mr. Lewis has one chapter on the causes which account 
for the offender, it is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

The particular value of the book lies in Mr. Lewis’ full discussion of 
society’s treatment of the offender. His criticism of the court is good, 
because, while trenchant, it is yet sympathetic with the difficulties 
growing out of the historical evolution of the courts. In discussing the 
treatment of the offender, the author takes into account the progress 
which has been made in the mental diagnosis of criminals and supple- 
ments it with a social classification. 

His chapters on “Probation and Parole” and on “The Indetermi- 
nate Sentence”’ provide very little new. His chapter on “The Clearing 
House,’’ however, makes practical suggestions for securing the social 
information necessary to properly treat the criminal. 

His discussion of “Prison Government and Discipline”’ is the best 
which has yet appeared, based largely on his wide knowledge of condi- 
tions in America and upon his experience in New York. These chapters 
are of primary importance. Mr. Lewis’ feet are always on solid ground. 
This is shown by his insistence that a prison is not merely a hospital. 
He recognizes that there are offenders who are past cure. 

In this connection, his outline of the kind of institutions a state 
should have for the treatment of offenders is of the greatest significance. 
In general, the system should provide for adequate detention prisons 
where those waiting trial can be provided with wholesome conditions 
and every opportunity consistent with their safe detention by safe- 
guarding their contamination through contact with hardened or degener- 
ate offenders. In addition, a classification institution should be 
provided to which all offenders should be committed by the courts 
immediately upon conviction. Here they would be studied by experts 
in order to determine the kind of treatment each should receive. If the 
offender is not released upon parole, Mr. Lewis suggests the following 
nine types of institutions for their treatment: 

1. Two educational, industrial, and trade-school institutions, one for 
young men and one for women who could profit by the training given 
there. 

2. Two industrial institutions, preferably farm colonies, one for the 
young and more hopeful class of male inebriates and the other for women 


of the same type. 
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3. Two institutions for the insane and for border-line insanity cases, 
one for men and one for women. 

4. Two custodial institutions for the low-grade feeble-minded and 
other abnormals in which would be provided simple industrial and 
agricultural work, one for men and one for women. 

5. Two institutions for the incorrigibles, degenerates, and abnormals 
where segregation, classification, and isolation into small groups could 
be secured. 

6. Two institutions for habitual drunkards or rounders, vagrants, 
the despairing, and the hopelessly crippled. These should be farm 
colonies with medical facilities. 

7. Two industrial institutions organized for production rather than 
for education and training, for those beyond educational age. 

8. Two industrial farm-colony institutions organized for production. 
These would also provide for those to be kept for short periods, such as 
are usually sent to the workhouse or jail. 

9. Two institutions, one for each sex, where offenders suffering from 
blood and contagious diseases may be committed for isolation and treat- 
ment. These should be in the country, assuring plenty of light and air 
with isolation. 

Mr. Lewis cites illustrations of almost all of these types in institutions 
now to be found in the United States. No one state, however, has all 
of these. His discussion of industrial training, productive prison-work, 
institutional procedure, and prevention of crime is good, but adds nothing 
to our knowledge. These chapters serve, however, to bring together in 


small compass the results of present-day experience. 
J. L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Housing Famine, How to End It. A Triangular Debate 
between JOHN J. Murpuy, ELMER Woop, and FREp- 
ERICK L. ACKERMAN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 
Pp. xvi+246. $2.50. 


The obvious purpose of the arrangement of this debate between 
three people as well known in the housing field as Mrs. Wood, Mr. 
Murphy, and Mr. Ackerman was to present the various points of view 
of students well acquainted with causes of, and remedies for, the serious. 
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problem of the housing shortage now confronting the people of the 
United States. 

Edith Elmer Wood has contributed some of the foremost thought 
and literature toward the question of housing in the United States. 
Her book The Housing of the Unskilled Wage-Earner is well known as one 
of the most thorough treatments of the housing problem in relation to 
the workingman. 

Mr. Murphy, as tenement house commissioner of New York, as 
member and secretary of the Tenement House Committee, and with his 
extensive first-hand experience in the field of housing, is unusually con- 
versant with the various problems in the sphere of housing and housing 
reform. 

Mr. Ackerman, as an architect, lecturer in architecture and theory 
of planning at Cornell and Columbia, as representative of the American 
Institute of Architects and the labor division of the Council of National 
Defense in England in 1917, and as member of various committees on 
city-planning and with his contributions to city-planning literature, 
comes well prepared in matters of housing. 

Mrs. Wood and Mr. Murphy represent the two most accepted views 
concerning the causes of, and the remedies for, the problem. It must be 
admitted that Mr. Ackerman’s presentation of the situation is indeed a 
novel one, and one that has been considered very little, if at all, in the 
numerous plans and projects at work throughout the world. 

Mr. Murphy attributes the shortage to the disorganization of building 
during the war, the attraction of rural population to the cities due to 
high wages paid, the failure of the greater proportion to return to their 
rural homes, and to obstacles placed in the way of private investment 
by the government—namely, the tariff on building-materials, tax on 
real-estate mortgages, the high price of land and inflated currency, tax 
on houses when completed, and the failure to tax land so as to eliminate 
the unearned increment and discourage speculation in land. In other 
words, Mr. Murphy says the housing problem will work itself out if the 
government will take its blockades out of the way and let the laissez 
faire system work unshackled; then supply and demand will regulate 
the situation. 

Mrs. Wood thinks that the present shortage of all types of houses 
should not be the issue, but that the real problem is the permanent 
shortage of good houses for working people. Mrs. Wood advocates 
“state” action in supplying houses at cost as a public utility, in much 
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the same way as water, etc., is now supplied to the inhabitants of 
a municipality. According to Mrs. Wood, the permanent shortage 
of houses for the unskilled laborer is due to the fact that no one 
builds houses for that class as a business investment, but the better 
type of houses are built, and the unskilled worker is only housed when 
these houses become too shabby for anyone else. 

Mrs. Wood suggests as a program for “‘state”’ action the appointment 
of commissioners to study the subject, long-time housing loans by the 
federal or state governments, naming in support of this the various funds 
that might be used in much the same way as the farm loan, municipal 
housing at cost to be supplied the lower-paid wage-earner and slum 
clearance. 

Mr. Ackerman ignores the war as a factor in causing the present 
shortage and lays the fault at the door of the modern industrial system 
which tolerates investment for profit rather than investment for 
production. The housing shortage is caused therefore by the rise and 
expansion of large industrial centers and by rapid increase of population 
within these centers. Because of waste, curtailments, duplications, etc., 
inherent in the system, the number of new houses erected is falling 
behind the number required. 

Mr. Ackerman indicts the modern industrial system as controlling 
production by business enterprise which is founded on a basis of price 
competition only, investment for profit, not production. Therefrom, as 
we are dependent on this system to produce all the materials that go 
into the building of a house, and materials are produced in such a 
manner as to keep prices up and output down, results our short- 
age. Remedy: Get a new industrial system. How? To quote Mr. 
Ackerman, “By freeing the processes of production from that control 
which views production as a medium of speculation or investment 
for profit.” 

If we were expecting a housing shortage some time around 1975, 
Mr Ackerman’s suggestions might be more pertinent; at any rate, it 
wouldn’t be too early to start the remedy, but the problem is an imme- 
diate one. The shortage must be relieved in the near future, and as it 
isn’t very probable that the present system can be scrapped and another 
one created overnight, Mr. Ackerman’s solution must be disregarded in 
the present emergency. Even Mr. Ackerman does not tell us how to 
approach this near-utopia he describes. The problem is a practical one, 
effecting the every-day life of thousands of citizens, and must be worked 
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out in a practical way no matter how much we are given to favoring the 
ideal method. 

A debate is a very entertaining and clear-cut manner of getting the 
problem in its different phases before the people. The issue is constantly 
kept in the mind of the reader. The debate on the whole is entertaining 
all the way through, with no lagging of interest or confusing of the issue. 


HARLAN 


STATE COMMISSION OF IMMIGRATION AND HovusING 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Old Village Life, or Glimpses of Village Life through All Ages. 
By P. H. Ditcurietp. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1920. Pp. xiit+253. $2.50. 

This book’s title is misleading, since the work treats exclusively of 
the English village. The author is a country parson with a reputation 
as an antiquarian, but not as a sociologist He follows from prehistoric 
times the course of village life through Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman history down through the Reformation, Elizabethan, Stuart, 
and present-day developments. The emphasis falls upon the Tudor and 
Stuart periods, together with those of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The treatment of the manor is especially good. Some forty 
illustrations and drawings from ancient records greatly illuminate the 
volume. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that this book is written more for the general 
reader than for the scholar, though this does not nullify its value for 
the student of rural life. While not so penetrating as Julia Patton’s 
work, it is broader in scope, and withal about the most interesting book 


that has been produced on the English village. 
NEWELL L. 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


War-Time Strikes and Their Adjustment. By ALEXANDER M. 
Binc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. ix+329. 
$2.50. 

The book under review will be found both convenient and useful. 

The author treats primarily of the labor disputes that occurred during 
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the war, and the agencies, the problems, and the principles that were 
developed in the settlement of the industrial differences. The book is 
divided into three parts—the mediating agencies, the principles, and the 
psychological background of industrial unrest. In addition, there are 
eleven appendices giving the personnel of the various boards or other 
agencies appointed to deal with the labor problems arising during the 
war. Ina number of instances the laws limiting the authority of these 
agencies are given in condensed form. As a reference to this chapter of 
the history of the war, the book will be found very convenient. 

In his treatment of principles, Mr. Bing shows the effect of war 
psychology in bringing each side to compromise during the war. “The 
task was to find a policy that would satisfy the large body of labor with- 
out alienating the financial and employing interests any more than was 
unavoidable.” The concessions made by each side were war-time con- 
cessions, as recent events have shown. In answer to the criticism that 
the government had “truckled to labor,” Mr. Bing replies that a “more 
careful study of what labor did receive has confirmed and strengthened 
the opinion formed by the writer during the war that this was not in any 
sense the case, and that the government did not, except in isolated cases, 
give labor any concessions which were not demanded both by justice 
and expediency” (pp. 151-52). The main principles that came to be 
applied by most of the governmental agencies are reviewed—such as no 
strikes during the war, collective bargaining, right to organize, no coer- 
cion, no change in the status of the shop, etc. These and other principles 
are examined in connection with specific applications. 

Perhaps the most significant portion of the book is the part devoted 
to the psychological background of industrial unrest. Here as elsewhere 
throughout the book there is a keen perception of the causes that make 
for industrial disputes. It is shown here that pre-war assumptions were 
never entirely forgotten by either side. The lack of a tolerant attitude 
was always present and was frequently the cause of the unrest and 
discontent. In his conclusions, Mr. Bing finds that the difficulties met 
during the war were the result of pre-war conditions and attitudes. The 
liberal views expressed throughout the book are significant, as they come 
from an employer who has had experience, not only as an employer, but 
as an adjuster of labor disputes. The book will serve a useful purpose 
because of this fact. 

F. S. DEIBLER 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Now It Can Be Told. By Puttip Gres. 
Bros., 1920. Pp. x+558. $3.00. 
An absorbing and stirring book of incidents of the Great War, which 
the writer, a British war correspondent, could not relate before because 
of “the conspiracy of silence.” The volume is an interesting study in 
the psychology of war and in the attitudes of fighting men. 


A Service of Love in War Time. By Rurus M. Jones. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xvii+284. $2.50. 


An illuminating brief report of the work of relief and rehabilitation 
carried on by the American Society of Friends in France and other 
countries during the final years of the war and after the Armistice. 


New York: Harper & 


Is America Worth Saving? By NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. xiv+398. $2.00. 

A forceful and timely series of addresses upon the fundamental 

principles underlying the American government and American social and 

industrial life, and upon the application of those principles to the solution 
of present and future problems. 


The Red Conspiracy. By Joseru J. Mereto. New York: The 
National Historical Society, 1920. Pp. xii+398. $2.15. 

Another volume added to the long list of books upon the subject of 

the so-called “red peril” in its various aspects. Reveals the attitudes 

of the extreme radical elements of the world toward social institutions 

and the existing social order by extensive quotations from their literature. 


| A Shorter History of England and of Greater Britain. By ARTHUR 
Lyon Cross. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 
Xxvli+942. $4.50. 

: A briefer form of the History of England and Greater Britain by the 
same author. The earlier parts of the book have been revised and 
{ - condensed and four chapters have been added, two of which deal with 
i the activities of England and Greater Britain in the Great War. The 
interesting material on social and industrial conditions has been retained 
in the new volume with little curtailment. 


“ Broke”: The Man Without the Dime. By Epwin A. Brown. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1920. Pp. xviiit+370. $2.00. 


Interesting as revealing the attitudes of the penniless, shelterless, 
and destitute in our great cities. 
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A School Economic History of England. By CHARLOTTE M. 
Waters. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1920. Pp. xii+315. 
An excellent and readable treatment of English economic history in 
textbook form designed for the upper forms of the English secondary 
schools. 


Sympathy and System in Giving. By ELwoop Street. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1921. Pp. xii+161. $1.00. 
A practical and enlightening book on the subject of modern charity 
which should prove invaluable to the giver who wants to give intelligently 
and effectively. 


A Religion for the New Day. By CHARLES F. DoLe. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1920. Pp. xiv+297. $2.00. 
A critical analysis of the spiritually impotent religion of our day and 
a stimulating presentation of the new faith already dawning in the 
world. 


Everyman’s Child. By SopHte [RENE LoEB. New York: The 
Century Co., 1920. Pp. 286. $2.00. 

This book is a well-written, enthusiastic presentation of the problem 
of the child ward of society. Valuable information is given about the 
progress that has been made in behalf of dependent children, and a 
program for future accomplishment is an important feature of the book. 


Jailed for Freedom. By Doris STEVENS. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1920. Pp. xiv+ 388. $3.00. 
Everyone who cares for truth and freedom will enjoy this fascinating 
and dramatic story of the thrilling, spirited campaign of the militant 
suffrage group in the struggle for political freedom. 


China, Japan, and Korea. By J. O. P. BLanp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. x+327. $5.00. 

This is a thoughtful and extraordinarily interesting work on the“ Far 
East question.” The fact that the writer lived for more than thirty 
years in China makes him competent to speak with understanding upon 
this subject, which is rapidly assuming a place of first importance in 
international affairs. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Eugenics and the Study of Original Nature 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology and the Genesis of the Person 
. THE FamiLy 
1. The Natural History and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
1. Ethnology and Folklore 
2. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
3. Immigrants and Immigration 
4. Colonial Problems and Missions 
5. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 
. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Strugg!e; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 


. SocrAL INSTITUTIONS 
. Home and Housing 
. The Church and the Local Community 
. The School and the Social Center 
. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
. Courts and Legislation 
. Other Institutions 
. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 
1. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
2. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
3. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
4. Personal and Social Disorganization: Social Pathology, i.e., Family 
Disorganization and Crime 
5. Collective Behavior: Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, 
Reform, and Revolution 
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VIII. Metuops oF INVESTIGATION 

1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 

2. Mental and Social Measurements 

3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 

Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
IX. History oF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1. Social Ethics and Social Philosophy 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Rejuvenation.—War accidents resulting in asexualization with attendant loss of 
masculine traits and of personality and acumen led to physiological experimentation. 
Rejuvenation and acceleration of puberty in animal subjects: Experimentation on ani- 
mal subjects shows deterioration due to asexualization and a more than corresponding 
revival when glands are again grafted in, after any length of time, whether in the normal 
location or elsewhere. By an incision senile subjects are revived and take on all the 
traits of youth in physical appearance, behavior, and procreative powers. The effect 
is heightened if healthy glands of other individuals are grafted in. Extent of rejuvena- 
tion: By these operations rejuvenation is effected to the extent of one-fourth the 
life-expectancy of the animal subject, and can be repeated with similar effect. By the 
use of Roentgen rays puberty symptoms are produced at one-third the normal age. 
Rejuvenation of human subjects: The possibility of this has been demonstrated by in- 
grafting and by an incision where glands were remaining.—Dr. Paul Kammerer, Neue 
Generation, 16:293-096. E. T. H 


Comparative Studies of the Work Process.—The work process as represented in 
spontaneous expression of maximum exertion is studied by means of measuring devices 
in not only normal and subnormal persons of different ages, but also in insects, fowls, 
hares, cats, dogs, and other animals. General type of energy development: Energy is 
applied in one of two curve forms: spurts of exertion and steady continuous pull. 


The form of exertion depends on the type of locomotion and on the momentary excita- 
tion within the organism. Acute and chronic fatigue: In all subjects the curve flattens 
with increase of fatigue, distinguishing acute and chronic fatigue. The chronic- 
fatigued have the characteristics of the sensory, non-motor type; the vigorous, non- 
fatigued have the characteristics of the motor-reaction type. Disposition to exertion: 
The following among other subjects show themselves capable of near maximum exertion 
by inner impulse: normal persons, some subnormals, the cat, dog, and possibly even 
insects. The animal subjects that are not given to exertion out of inner motive are 
those that readily assume temporary immcbility (animal hypnosis). This is overcome 
by appropriate excitation. Life-principle in terms of exertion: It seems to be a princi- 
ple common to all life-forms to exert approximately maximum energy by inner move- 
ment; where lacking, this is due to peculiar characteristics of the subject concer ed. 
Fatigue causes the subject to misinterpret the objective facts. Rhythm of the work 
process: Normal adults, some children, and some subnormals show a distinct work 
rhythm. Where lacking, effort tends to introduce it, thus implying efficacy of practice. 
Insects exhibit such rhythm, mammals less so. The habituated and intellectually 
controlled movements and the instinctive movements agree in working in the shortest 
line to their aim.—J. S. Szymanski, Zeitschrift fiir angewandle Psychologie, 8, 3 : — 


The Problem of Population.— Popular reaction to Malthus’ essay on population: 
In this treatise Malthus indicated that the permanent improvement of society 1s impos- 
sible without a conscious limitation of the rate at which children are born. His 
doctrine was attacked by theologians who argued that children were sent by God and 
that it was impious to interfere with God’s decree, and by semisocialists like Godwine 
who assumed that the limitation of population was a device of the rich to stave off a 
revolt of the poor. The positive checks on population: Three propositions are set forth 
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in the doctrine; namely, population is limited by the means of subsistence; population 
invariably increases, unless prevented by powerful and obvious checks; these checks 
are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery. Population tends to increase 
pari passu with an increase in the means of subsistence. The races and nations of 
the world are in the ultimate resort compelled to struggle with one another to get a 
maximum share of a limited food supply. Limitation of birth-rate: A race limits its 
numbers by discouraging births—mankind’s historic method which still is maintained 
by lower races and lower classes of people; and by encouraging unwanted babies to 
die, as in the slums of London and New York. Some highly civilized nations have 
already learnt to limit their numbers. The lower races must also learn to restrict 
their numbers, or else the mastery of the world will pass to the inferior but more prolific 
types of mankind.—Harold Cox, The Dial, May, 1921. C.N. 


The Agricultural Limits of Our Population.—The law of population: Pearl and 
Reed have developed a law which is expressed by a portion of the curve of a logarithmic 


parabola having the formula y= ae where a, 6, and c have positive values. The 


major asymptote of the curve, as applied to our own country, gives the ultimate 
population limit of continental United States as 197 millions. Making allowances for 
all other factors, 800 million acres of arable land will support 320 million people, or 
2.5 acres per man. If 11 millions be added to the preceding sum, which is obtained 
by calculating the productivity of our grazing lands and forests, the maximum popula- 
tion the United States can support is 321 millions. Land cultivation in other countries: 
The figures obtained from different countries are comparable with 42 per cent proposed 
for the United States as the sum total of her arable possibilities. Before the war 
Germany cultivated 1.15 acres per capita, France 1.5 acres, Italy 0.98 acres, Belgium 
©.57 acres. China has about 300 millions with a land area 600 million acres greater 
than the United States. Japan, with a population of 52 millions in 1911, cultivated 
18 million acres out of a total land area of 94 million acres. By an extraordinary use 
of fertilizers she was able to support 3 persons peracre. If the United States could do 
as well on her 800 million acres of arable land, our population would be 2,000 millions. 
But Japan really would need 1.5 acres per man to support her population in terms of 
American food habits. At this rate the United States could support only 530 mil- 
lions on her arable land—the ultimate limit humanly possible for the country.—E. M. 
East, The Scientific Monthly, June, 1921. 


La Tyrannie Eugénistique.—Sterilization laws in the UnitedjStates: Dr. Harry H. 
Laughlin in the October number of Social Hygiene cites fifteen states in which laws 
have been passed providing means for the prevention of procreation by defectives 
confined in state institutions. Such laws put people at the mercy of surgeons and the 
directors of the institutions without recourse to any tribunal. In five of the fifteen 
states the law has been declared unconstitutional. A standard state law: Dr. Laughlin 
advocates a uniform law which would provide for the sterilization of the feeble-minded, 
the insane, certain types of criminals, epileptics, drunkards, those having certain 
diseases, the blind, the deaf, the deformed, and dependents. This legislation would 
be contrary to the principles of equality of the American democracy.—N. Mondet, 
Journal des économistes, January, 1921. M. S. E. 


L’Hygiéne et l’Education des Enfants Vicieux ou Coupables.— Causes of juvenile 
delinquency: Heredity and environment are both important factors. Fifty per cent 
of delinquency is due to lack of proper home life, 30 per cent to mental troubles. 
Types of delinquent children: (1) the child mentally and morally sound, but exposed 
to bad environment; (2) the poorly trained child; (3) the mistreated child; (4) the 
feeble-minded child; (5) the degenerate child; (6) the mentally unbalanced child; 
(7) the child lacking most of the social instincts. Treatment of delinquent children; (1) 
Treatment should fit the individual case. To secure this, observation clinics should 
be established. (2) Juvenile courts should be created. (3) Institutions for the educa- 
tion and guidance of delinquents should be developed. Observation clinics. The 
problem of finding a suitable place to confine minors while awaiting trial is solved by 
the observation clinic, in which the mental, physical, and moral life of the child is 
studied. The changed environment and the treatment by specialists often bring to 
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light the peculiar needs of the child. Juvenile courts: The first juvenile court was 
established in Chicago in 1899. The movement spread over the United States and 
Europe. Some form of it may be found in Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and France. In France an informal inquiry is conducted 
by a judge who is a child specialist. Disposal of cases: The judge sometimes merely 
gives the child needed advice. In other cases he may take it under his control and 
either return it to its parents on probation or place it in some family, some public or 
private institution of relief, a house of correction, ora special asylum. Whatever may 
be the method adopted, it should not be of a fixed character.—P. Noblécourt and 
G. Schreiber, Revue philanthropique, January, 1921. M. S. E. 


Observations Psychologiques sur les Combattants.—Spread of fear and courage: 
The exhibition of fear in one soldier may arouse fear in others, boldness may reassure 
them. But sometimes rashness produces an idea of danger and hence causes fear. 
Inversely, cowardice may inspire others to show their superiority by acts of valor. 
The less community one has with a group, the less exposed he is to emotional contagion. 
Influence of ideas of danger on fear: Fear is not proportional to danger but to the idea 
one has of it. Soldiers feel at ease in a sheltered place which may be more dangerous 
than the open. Unknown peril seems greater than it is, and unexpected danger pro- 
duces more fear than if foreseen. Conditions affecting fear: The consciousness of 
fighting for some great cause can overcome fear. Anger sometimes grows out of fear. 
War breaks down the veneer of civilization and leads to superstitions which affect the 
conduct in the face of danger. Habit lessens the fear of immediate danger, but cannot 
remove the apprehension of suffering and death which the soldier imagines when 
unoccupied. Influence of wounds and nervous troubles: Wounds produce a physical 
fear which is hard to overcome. Danger sometimes inhibits, sometimes stimulates, 
action. Emotional outlets: Sentimentality which is inhibited on the battle field seeks 
outlets in other directions. Nervous relaxation sometimes takes the form of exuber- 
ance, weeping, or laughing. Sleep: Some soldiers can sleep soundly after battle, others 
cannot. Men deadened for lack of sleep do not heed danger and work automatically. 
After expenditure of great effort soldiers often fear slight things. The stupor into 
which some men fall after emotional strain and the excitement which others feel may 
be explained by the self-control of the former.—Lieutenant Colonel Constantin, Revue 


philosophique, March-April, 1921. M. S. E. 


The Intimate Senses as Sources of Wisdom.—The ten special senses: There is 
nothing in the mind that was not first in the ten or more senses: sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch (pressure), pain, temperature, equilibrium (static), kinaesthetic (muscle), 
organic. The criterion of special sense is that it has a specialized set of end-organs or 
receptors for reporting to the organism certain kinds of existing objects, and that it is 
connected through the central areas with a particular kind of response. Distinction 
between the defining and the intimate senses: In so far as a receptor discriminates quali- 
ties in objects and perceives their kinships, it may be called a defining sense. In so 
far as a receptor reports to consciousness directly or indirectly qualities of objects 
together with cues of right response, it may be designated an intimate sense. So there 
are defining sensory processes and intimate sensory processes. All of the senses are 
capable of both processes. The two types of sensory behavior are both high each in 
its own way when dealing with certain sorts of objects. There has been a double line 
of development equally important: the one moving in the direction of description, 
scientific analysis, practical manipulation, logical construction, and system-building; 
the other in interpreting its objects and their meanings and in holding the individual 
in right relationship in his world of experience. The intimate sensory processes are 
the direct and important sources of meaning, of worth, and of value. They are sources 
of wisdom in morals, aesthetics, and religion. The mechanisms of the defining and 
intimate senses. The central mechanism of the defining processes has the central nerv- 
ous system with the cerebrum and its highest structure. The neural mechanism of 
the intimate senses is the autonomic, or sympathetic, system and its connection with 
all the viscera and the smooth muscle tissues of the body. The language of the 
intimate-sense wisdom is symbolism that can hint and suggest meanings that are 
indescribable. Fallacies regarding the intimate senses: Contrary to certain psychologi- 
cal points of view, the intimate senses are: (1) as consistent in their objective reference 
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as the defining senses; (2) able to a degree to manipulate spatial and temporal units; 
and (3) communicable.—Edwin Diller Starbuck, Journal of Religion, March, 1921. 
W. A. D. 


Elternverantwortlichkeit.—Unwillingness to assume responsibility is a disease of 
our age. The policy of governments to train subjects to unquestioning obedience to 
leaders has increased selfishness and untruthfulness. Science has represented the 
individual as merely a means of maintaining society. The doctrine of the “struggle 
for existence”’ was based on a misunderstanding of Darwin’s explanation of evolution, 
and the destruction of life implied in it is a tremendous economic waste. Multipli- 
cation of the unfit must rather be prevented by arousing a feeling of responsibility 
toward the coming generation in those that are eventually to become parents. What 
the schools need to do, much more than imparting a knowledge of history and mathe- 
matics, is informing the pupils about the possibilities of hereditary transmission of 
disease, as of deafness, goitre, imbecility, etc. The ability to resist one’s passions 
must be increased by training, for every rise in high-strung emotions means a lower- 
ing of the feeling of responsibility, as the war has shown. Training for responsibility 
will be far more effective than coercive measures; besides it is not liable to the 
same danger of abuse.—H. Fehlinger, Newe Generation, November, 1920. 


II. THE FAMILY 


La Famille Conjugale.—Characteristics of the conjugal family: The conjugal 
family, which is that found in the highest European civilizations today, is distinguished 
from the patriarchal and the paternal families by the fact that its only permanent 
elements are the husband and wife. There is no legal bond between parents and chil- 
dren after the latter come into their majority and are married. Law of contraction: As 
society has extended, the family has become more restricted and the state has interfered 
more in domestic affairs, making marriage binding and limiting the power over children. 
The family has also became more personal. Break-up of family communism: At one 
time all relatives lived in common. This is now limited to the primary zone. 
The inheritance of wealth is a survival of this communism. The right of willing 
property to one’s children is destined to disappear. It is the cause of unjust inequali- 
tiesin environment. Much of our life is organized around this, however, and it cannot 
be easily changed. The development of professional groups toward which the individ- 
ual will feel a duty is the solution.—Emile Durkheim, Revue philosophique, January- 
February, 1921. M.S. E. 


Laws of Marriage and Divorce.—Reform in the marriage laws in England: Lord 
Buckmaster and Lord Gorell have introduced bills to reform English marriage laws. 
The object of both measures: A wife is given right to put an end “‘to her marriage on 
proof of a single act of unfaithfulness on the part of her husband without proof of 
ill-treatment or desertion.” The bills in question do not provide for any proof of the 
identity or condition of the parties proposing to be married, or dissolution of marriage 
on the ground of its being induced by fraud. The law allows an adulterous wife or 
husband to marry the other party to the adultery as soon as the decree of divorce has 
taken effect. Provisions of marriage laws in other countries: The French law provides 
that a son under the age of twenty-five, or a daughter under the age of twenty-one, 
cannot marry without the consent of the parents or “‘the family council.” By a law 
of 1897, both parties to an intended marriage were required to produce to the registrar 
a certificate of birth issued within three months if issued in France, or within six months 
if emanating from a colony or consulate. But this law has not entirely prevented the 
crime of bigamy. In 1884 a law was passed allowing a dissolution of marriage on the 
ground of adultery, cruelty, criminality, and mutual incompatibility. In Belgium 
the law of marriage and divorce is much the same asin France. In Germany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France, and Portugal, it is provided that where, by the decree of a 
court dissolving a marriage, one party is found guilty of adultery the spouse found 
guilty cannot intermarry with his or her paramour. In Spain similar provision exists 
regarding civil marriage.—F. A. Bosanquet, The Nineteenth Century and A fers aa 
1921. 
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Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


“Les Commencements de |’Anthropologie en Amérique” par Ales Hrdlicka.— 
Early influences: Dr. Hrdlicka notes that the presence of native races in America early 
led to an interest in them which gave the direction to later anthropological research. 
In addition to this, he refers to the influence of Europe, especially of Linné, Buffon, 
Cuvier, Blumenbach, and Prichard, and of the Paris Museum of Natural History, as 
very important. Beginnings of anthropology: The American Antiquarian Society was 
formed at Worcester in 1812, the Linnaean Society in Boston in 1814, and later the 
Boston Society of Natural History. A nucleus of anthropology was formed by the 
works of John Warren who published in 1822 Am Account of the Crania of Some of the 
Aborigines of the United States. The founding of phrenological societies in Boston and 
Washington gave an impulse to the collection and study of human crania. Samuel 
G. Morton: American anthropology, strictly speaking, begins with Samuel G. Morton. 
His monumental work, Crania Americana, appeared in 1839. Morton was forced to 
invent his own methods of measurement. Six of these are in use today. His conclu- 
sions are valuable, his errors being chiefly due to lack of data at that time. Morton 
stimulated an interest in the American Indians, but unfortunately did not leave a 
school to carry on his work. Joseph Leidy, Aitken Meigs, and Nottet Gliddon, how- 
ever, made some contributions under his influence——L. Manouvrier, Revue 
anthropologique, January-February, 1921. M. S. E. 


Anti-Japanese State Legislation.— California: Recent legislation in California 
protests against the United States treaties giving citizenship to Japanese, against 
nullification of the state “alien land law,” and emphasizes the right of each state to 
safeguard itself against aliens. Another bill extends the laws restricting ownership of 
property to include all aliens, even Dutch and English, who are greatly affected. 
Several western states are following this example. Arizona: A stringent anti-alien 
bill prohibiting ownership of property. Idaho: A bill forbidding immigration, citizen- 
ship, and ownership of property, with certain exceptions. Nevada: Resolution exclud- 
ing foreigners ineligible for citizenship from owning farming or mining property. 
A further bill similar to those of California and Arizona. Oregon: One modeled on 
the Arizona bill. Texas: Individuals ineligible for citizenship are prohibited from 
owning land. Nebraska, New Mexico, and Utah: Bills in these states are modeled on 
the California alien land law.—Japan Review, April, 1921. E. B. 


How Shall Japanese-Americans in Idaho Be Treated?—Idaho proposes a law 
against the Japanese, who have done her no harm, entirely on the basis of California’s 
action. The latter results from stampeding the people into belief in a series of false- 
hoods. False statements: Figures circulated showing that in sixty-some years, because 
of high fecundity, the Japanese will be sole inhabitants of the state are unfounded. 
Further statistics to make them owners of all the property in the state one hundred 
and sixty-five years hence are equally ridiculous. A report published to the effect 
that there were four thousand aliens illegally in the state, which was disproved but 
never retracted, roused Californians to a frenzy. Another report, by a legislator, 
stating that the Japanese had leased ro million acres of land in the northern part of 
the state, has been disproved but is stillspreading. The truth: What land the Japanese 
own is usually so poor that their predecessors, Americans who were swindled into buy- 
ingit, were not energetic enough to cultivate it. For reclaiming such land the Japanese 
have a distinct genius. The honor of the state and of the nation demands justice to 
the one nation which at the time of the San Francisco earthquake immediately wired 
money to shelter and feed the sufferers. Such falsehood as is being circulated threatens 
our nation with a world-war.—John P. Irish, Japan Review, May, 1921 E. B. 


Family Folkways and Mores.—The contract for marriage is usually made by 
parents, relatives, or friends. Marriage usually takes place when the bride is between 
the ages of ten and thirteen. Their husbands are often thirty-five or older, and men 
highly educated; for there is an extensive educational program for the boys, but educa- 
tion for girls until very recently was almost unheard of. The state of health of the 
average Assamese family is deplorable. Physicians are scarce, especially women 
physicians, and the men will not permit their wives to be treated by men, for, after 
marriage, no man except her father or brother is permitted to set eyes upon her. 
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Changes through Christian schools: The Christian schools for girls extend the period of 
childhood, train the girls to be better mothers, prepare for entrance into training 
schools for nurses and doctors, and are gradually changing social behavior and attitudes 
developed by a system organized to keep the sexes separate.—Elizabeth E. Hay, 
Journal of Religion, March, 1921. W. A.D. 


The Food of the Immigrant in Relation to Health—The Poles and other Slavic 
Peoples: The Poles who come to America are typically rural people whose diet has 
included plenty of vegetables and meat. Many aspects of our life are new to them. 
Changes in diet: Because of the expense, eggs and milk are shortly dispensed with and 
no substitutes provided. Children who came with rosy cheeks, missing dairy products 
and eggs, develop anemia and illness. To rehabilitate them, it is necessary to prescribe 
soups, eggs, milk, and cereal. With sympathetic uaderstanding it is possible to 
prepare these properly and still cater to the national tastes of food. The same is true 
in the case of adults suffering from constipation, diabetes, tuberculosis, and other 
diseases. International food tastes of the Jews: An international race, the Jews have 
acquired tastes for food of many countries, which they have adapted to their dietary 
laws. These laws must be understood by social workers among them. Change of 
occupation: Elsewhere an out-of-door group, here they become indoor workers with 
little exercise. Failing to adapt their diet accordingly, they experience great dis- 
comfort from the customary weekly feasts of rich food. They need to cultivate a taste 
for simpler foods. Proper diet: It is difficult to meet the kosher requirements in 
preparing foods, which are classified as (1) meat or fish, (2) milk and its products, 
(3) Neutrals. Meat and milk may not be mixed. Neutrals may accompany meat or 
milk, but never both in the same meal. Nevertheless, it is entirely possible to prepare 
nourishing diet for the children and invalids and still satisfy the tastes of the race. 
The Jewish woman has had extensive experience in accommodating to new dietaries. 
This fact makes her apt in learning.—Michael M. Davis, Jr., and Bertha M. Wood, 
Journal of Home Economics, January, 1921. E. B. 


Religion in Terms of Social Consciousness.—Nature of consciousness: Later investi- 
gators are dropping the notion of specificinstincts. They speak of impulsive tendencies 
and attitudes or phases of complex organic behavior. These tendencies are conceived as 
elicited and conditioned by social experience. Human nature is thoroughly social, 
involving the interaction of social stimulus and response. Thought, of the most 
private character, becomes a conversation between the different “selves” within the 
imagination. These selves are developed through participation in social relations, 
and consciousness is itself an interplay of réles gathered from intercourse with one’s 
fellows. The individual is not then to be set off against society, nor counted simply as 
one unit which may be associated with similar units to produce an aggregate called 
society. The mind and “soul” are social through and through. The individual is 
real enough, but his reality is within the social situation. Nature of religion: Religion 
is identified with the highest social consciousness—not with social consciousness in 
general. By “highest’’ is meant the most intimate and vital phases of the social 
consciousness. This highest social consciousness is not the same in all peoples and 
times, but every people and every time have a scale of values in which certain interests 
are felt to be the most important. These constitute their religious values. To dis- 
cover the religious values of any group, examine their ceremonials and their social 
organization and find what they are most concerned about. When the highest social 
values are lifted out of the realm of custom, religion tends to become identified with 
the more consciously chosen ideals. Social approval and social ostracism guard the 
sanctities of life both in savage and in civilized communities. Nature is instrumental 
for the great ideal ends of religion. The sense of participating in “‘social experience,” 
of the character and magnitude that it is, has a genuine religious significance. — Edward 
Scribner Ames, Journal of Religion, May, 1921. W. A. D. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Industrial Problem of the Proletariat.—This question has point because of 
its bearing on both the (theoretical) transitional proletarian stage and the subsequent 
era of socialism. Improvement of the standard of living: The loss of a standard of living 
is more revolutionizing than the mere urge to better such standard. This improvement 
can be effected only by an increase, first, of the available food supply, and secondly, 
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of the goods made by quantity production, and not by expropriation of the luxury of 
the ruling classes. Conflict between dictatorship rules and industrial principles: 
meet the shift in production, the factors of production must be reorganized. But here 
the dictatorship comes into collision with industrial principles, for example, the 
realignment of labor, creation of new enterprises, and redistribution of raw materials. 
The dictatorship demands that these subserve its rules of labor placement. Morale 
and labor output: The introduction of the time wage has resulted in the reduction of 
the intensity of application and the tendency for the amount of labor output to drop 
to that of the poorest workman. The only resort of the dictatorship is to appeal to 
the morale of the workmen to increase their discipline and the amount of their output. 
—Dr. Elias Hurwicz, Neue Zeit, 39, 2:30-34. E. T. H. 


The Geography of Japan with Special Reference to Its Influence on the Character 
of the Japanese People.— Profound influence of the formation of the Japanese Island: 
The long coast line, encouraging the fishing industry, thereby promotes hardihood. 
Immunity from invasion develops pride and self-satisfaction. Volcanoes, quakes, 
tidal waves, typhoons, floods, and treacherous rocks possess the imagination with dread. 
Luxuriant vegetation, clear air, and contrasts in climate produce a stimulating effect. 
Parallels in Greece: Ancient Greece presented similar features: structure-promoting 
formation of small communities with characteristic differences of appearance, dialect, 
and customs; free commerce; frugality arising from infertility of soil; tendency to 
identify hills with shrines and legends. Striking natural features: Subarctic and sub- 
tropic climates exist almost side by side. Earthquakes to the number of four a day 
are common. Mineral springs furnish bathing facilities and recreation to peasants, 
where customs permit free mingling of sexes. Floods devastating the land give rise to 
festivals of supplication. Over half the inhabitants live in rural districts. The 
farmer’s difficulties inculcate patience and perseverance, and his status is high. Great 
ranges of impassable peaks and ridges limit intercourse and mobility. Their beauties 
inspire love and reverence, their wildernesses fear, as expressed in art and religion. 
Sx perstition: Physical phenomena are supposed to be controlled by magic, as when the 
dangers of climbing may be overcome by eating the choicest part of a mountain 
chamois that its characteristics may enter into the nature of the climber. Conflict of 
cultures: The tenth century meets the twentieth at the top of Fujiyama, where a 
picture-postcard store flaunts itself in the face of a shrine for the worship of the Rising 
Sun.—Walter Weston, National Geographic Magazine, July, 1921. E. B. 


Schwarze Rasse und Geschlechtsmoral.— Misdeeds of the French army of occupa- 
tion, especially the colored troops, have called forth a flood of impassioned protests, 
and an American lady traveling in Germany has recommended lynching. Have six 
years of war failed to teach us that by such a spirit what is indeed sad and terrible will 
only be magnified to gigantic roportions ? Witness the misdeeds of the German 
army in Lille, the “paradise of an ’ and the callousness we showed in the deporta- 
tion of old men, women, and girls from Belgium. Let us rather aim to repay all the 
good that is being done to us, and we shall find it a surer and swifter method of getting 
back to normal conditions. Good deeds will be infectious. Prejudice against the 
colored races is unfounded. People of colored races often surpass us in self-control 
and moderation, and rank high in logical acuity and in creative imagination. A 
better knowledge on our part of their natural frankness, happy disposition, and touch- 
ing kindness may gradually cure us of our superiority and teach us tactfulness. Why 
speak of a “‘black shame,” when we cannot deny the existence of an infinitely more 
humiliating ‘‘ white shame”? For centuries numbers of white women, victims of 
the unbridled lust of “white” men have been going to the dogs physically and morally 
in our most “‘cultured”’ countries, not to mention the colored victims of white men 
in the colonies. Before we proceed to hang and burn black sinners, let us give proof 
that we are culturally the superiors of the colored races; and perhaps we shall learn 
in the attempt that honor and dignity in a man is not a question of skin-color.—Dr. 
Helene Stécker, Newe Generation, August-September, 1920. 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Housing Conditions in Germany.—T7he causes of bad housing in Germany: A 
partial explanation of the situation is the overcrowded condition of the German popula- 
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tion in proportion to the territory it occupies and to the economic pressure resulting 
from it. Before the war Germany had to feed about 70 millions on an area covering 
208,780 English square miles. Since the Armistice this area has been reduced to 
188,990 English square miles in which to house and feed 60 million persons. Intense 
overcrowding also has been brought about through the stoppage of building during the 
war, and through the increase of householders by new marriages and the returning 
families from the colonies who were forced to seek refuge in the mother-country. The 
seriousness of the housing problem: In Berlin on July 1, 1920, there were 72,500 house- 
holders waiting to be sheltered; in Karlsruhe 2,371 were homeless; 10,000 people were 
seeking homes in Breslau; 6,000 in Cologne; 6,000 in Nuremberg, and 5000 in Augs- 
burg; in Munich 21,671 householders applied for accommodations in May, 1919. 
The shortage affects all classes alike. Remedial measures: No person is permitted to 
to possess more than a certain amount of space within his own home. A room per 
person, with an extra room for the kitchen, is the principle limitation everywhere, and 
no family may possess more than one house. Temporary homes also have been built 
on the little allotment gardens on the outskirts of the town.—Katherine S. Dreier, 


The Survey, May 7, 1921. C.N 


Motion Pictures and Crime.—The motion picture as a cause of crime: A large 
number of very young persons are implicated in crimes of all sorts throughout the 
country. Newspaper articles and editorials have discussed the matter, and blame 
is placed frequently upon the motion picture. A large portion of the motion 
pictures suggest murder, burglary, violence, and other antisocial influences. The 
problem of the mentally retarded individual and of the normal child: The average adult 
cannot interpret the reactions of a child in terms of his own reactions, because 
there are fundamental differences of the two. These two groups are marked off 
from normal adults in that they are more susceptible to suggestion; they lack foresight 
to weigh the consequences for self and others of different kinds of behavior; they 
have less capacity and willingness to exercise self-restraint; and their imagination 
is less controlled and checked by reference to the realities. The quality of films may 
be improved by proper legislation and by the foresight of their producers.—A. T. 
Poffenberger, The Scientific Monthly, April, 1921. ie 


Play and the Ultimates.—Life under modern circumstances prevents the expres- 
sion of natural tendencies and interests. To fulfil such needs, the bills for school 
nurses and physical training should be passed by the Massachusetts legislature. They 
will provide for play as well as physical training. Essentials of play: Play must build 
up physically, cater to interest, create something beautiful, find a market for it, and 
promote social interaction. Function of school: The school must serve as a finding- 
place of lost talents; promote music and art; bring parents and children into rapport; 
teach the value of leisure time for personal growth; and show the satisfaction of 
developing all the resources offered by our vocation. Only thus will the school fill 
out human nature and make men and women.—Joseph Lee, Education, May, 1921. 

E. B. 


Education in Bolshevik Russia.— Education before the revolution: Only 20 per cent 
of the population, chiefly of the upper classes, were literate. Elementary education, 
particularly, was of poor quality. Principles of new program: German, English, 
Italian, and American ideas are incorporated in a new system providing for the children 
from kindergarten to university. Education is for all classes, all ages, and both sexes. 
While dogmatic in some ways, it yet inculcates ideals of freedom, criticism, and 
independence. Standards of training: Practice schools are promoted for the purpose 
of training teachers. In this connection the outstanding characteristic of the system 
is its experimental nature. Handicaps: Buildings, equipment, clothing, food, soap, 
medical attendance, and books are almost impossible to secure. For this and other 
reasons, the movement confined mainly to the cities such as Petrograd and Moscow, 
has scarcely reached the village peasants. Conclusions: The child population is 
greatly handicapped. The resulting death-rate is tremendous. The situation would 
be saved by opening up trade and political relationship, together with pioneer work 
by individuals. Otherwise a great people will die and a world-educational experiment 
fail—L. Haden Guest, The Child, May, 1921. E. B. 
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VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Probation in Children’s Courts.—Meaning and development of probation: Pro- 
bation means that the delinquent child, instead of being treated as a criminal, is 
allowed to maintain all normal social contacts under careful civic supervision. Since 
the first probation law was enacted in Massachusetts in 1878, the movement has spread 
until every state in the Union save one and most civilized foreign countries have some 
such law. Meaning and present status of children’s courts: The children’s court is a 
special system for investigation, diagnosis, and treatment of cases of juvenile delin- 
quency, not to condemn and punish, but to reclaim the delinquent and prevent further 
delinquency. In the United States all the states except two have enacted laws provid- 
ing for such courts, but many small cities and other communities have not yet estab- 
lished them. Probation methods: Through the direction of the children’s court a 
careful investigation is made of each case that comes before it. The home, the com- 
munity, the parentage, and the mentality of the child are studied. If the child and 
the home fit, or can be made to fit, these contacts are not broken. The probation 
officer and his st»ff, all of whom should be carefully chosen and thoroughly 
trained, assume a watchful and sympathetic guardianship over the young offender. 
This probation organization works in close co-operation with other civic and voluntary 
institutions, such as the school and employment bureau. Results and conclusions: It 
is clearly demonstrated that the system of probation and children’s courts succeeds in 
a large majority of cases, and that it is much cheaper than institutional care. It costs 
about one-eighteenth as much as the latter in the state of New York. This seems to 
justify the conclusion that the system should be extended to every community in the 
land.—Charles L. Chute, United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
No. 80 (Pamphlet), 1921. C. A. W. 


Development of Gainful Employment of Women during the War.—The article 
discusses the market for women’s labor, their lack of prior training for gainful occupa- 
tions, and at more length the following topics. War-time employment bureaus: Con- 
nected with placement were efforts at control of housing, nourishment, clothing. 
Recommendations are made for reform of the permanent bureau. Demobilization of 
war-time women workers: This gave rise to minute and extensive problems of personal 
and industrial readjustment and was complicated by housing and transportation 
conditions. Housing in relation to dislocation of women workers: This subject is one 
of the saddest chapters in the industrial employment of women during the war, involv- 
ing congestion, crowding, lack of comforts, and even of essentials. Intensification and 
lengthening the hours of labor: Lifting, speeding up, and long hours showed their effects 
in functional and health disturbance. Woman’s clothing added to discomfort, expo- 
sure, and accidents. Undernourishment especially of women with children reduced 
labor output and undermined health.—Marie Elisabeth Lueders, Schmollers Jahrbuch, 
44, 1:241-67. E. T. H. 


Ethnology as a Science.—This is a wide subject with varied phases and tendencies. 
Definition and scope: It is the science of cultural life of human communities, particu- 
larly of races and racial groups. The article elaborates the implications of this defini- 
tion: man cannot exist as an independent entity; contact is the beginning and founda- 
tion of culture, which is an evolving process; the spatial and temporal distribution, 
the height, variation, and degree of culture. Factors contributing to cultural develop- 
ment: inner—those of human nature, and outer—those of the habitat reacting on the 
carriers of the culture. Phases of culture: These are classed under the economic, the 
social, and the religious. The organization of the science of ethnology: The chief depart- 
ments are; (1) general ethnology (the factors operative in culture in general, and the 
exhibition and examination of cultures and their distribution and mixtures); (2) 
special ethnology or ethnography (the culture of a particular group); (3) genetic 
ethnology (the cultural development of mankind).—Dr. Fritz Krause, Petermanns 
Mitteilung—, 67 :8-12. E. T. H. 


What is the Present Attitude of College Students toward Organized Religion?— 
Types of conventional attitudes: (1) the natural conformist: He is the boy who is tempera- 
mentally “‘good,” who identifies religious faith with external moral practices. (2) 
The young institutionalists: They are more developed “personalities” than their 
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conforming comrades. The boys of this group identify religion with a half-romantic, 
half-mystical allegiance to impressive and picturesque institutions. They are social 
and religious conservatives. (3) The young humanitarian: He expresses his religion 
through its substitutes, meets his spiritual problem by evading it. He identifies 
religion with social reform, piety with organized benevolence, and spiritual leadership 
with administrative efficiency. He does not scrutinize the intellectual and emotional 
sources of our present religious and economic structure. He would rather mitigate 
its abuses than reform its principles. (4) The modern pagans: They are not irreligious, 
but non-religious. They are not hostile to religion, but indifferent to it. They are 
relatively incapable of experiencing it. (5) The intellectual and aesthetic radicals: 
They have a passion for intellectual integrity and for accurate appreciations and 
judgments. They are hostile to religion because of a misconception of what religion 
is.—Albert Parker Fitch. Journal of Religion, March, 1921. W. A. D. 


The Intellectual Elite of the Feminine Sex.—The article disagrees with the 
prevalent opinion that college women are the most highly endowed. The handicaps 
placed on the earlier college women and in a less degree on college women at the present 
are supposed to have secured the selection into these ranks of only those of unusual 
ability. College women those possessing opportunity: The early college women were the 
élite of only a small upper class who had the means of securing preliminary education. 
With the extension of public elementary education, college requirements can be met 
by a larger, though still limited, number of economic classes. Familial and school 
handicaps: The number of women students is excessively limited by handicaps of 
priority of opportunity given by parents to the sons, and by the school-system discrimi- 
nation. Girls of lower classes show highest ability: Tests rank these higher than either 
boys or girls of higher social classes. Until ready access to higher learning is afforded 
the girls of the lower classes, the real capabilities of women in intellectual pursuits 
will not be discovered.—Dr. M. Vaerting, Neue Generation, 16:341-48. E. T. H. 


Problems of the Daily Press.—Among the revolutionary reforms, many innova- 
tions are proposed for the press. The failures of the press in interpreting and forming 
public opinion are observed. The socialization of the press: This is advocated not on 
economic, but on cultural and ethical grounds, by the advocates of radical revision. 
Advertisement as the economic basis of the press: The progress of the German press 
began with the cessation of state monopoly of advertisements. This marks also the 
era of large-scale advertising, which has value only to the extent of distribution. The 
combination of the functions of news dissemination and advertising can be harmful 
only when the former attempts to exert a bias on the latter. News, unlike the finance 
of the press, is independent of advertisements. Arguments against state control: The 
difference between the clean and the independent press, the repressive effect of control, 
the effect of subsidy, and the value of the press as a source of social data are discussed. 
Journalism as an academic subject: Books and brochures on the subject of the press 
are frequent, but scientific and systematic investigations are lacking. A brief sketch 
is given of the academic treatment of journalism, a review of recent literature and of 
proposals for a centralized library and academy for analysis and development of theory. 


and practice of the press.—Otto Johlinger, Schmollers Jahrbuch, 44, 1:215-40. 
E. T. H. 


Le Facteur Instinctif dans l’Art Industriel.— Veblen’s “The Instincts of Work- 
manship’’: According to Veblen, the instinct of workmanship may for sociological 
purposes be regarded as an irreducible hereditary character. The progress of indus- 
trial art is retarded in primitive societies by social institutions, magic, and the anthro- 
pomorphism which results from attributing to the objects the instinct of workmanship 
which man possesses. Primitive progress: The fact that husbandry deals with plants 
and animals, which offer less resistence to animistic conceptions, accounts for man’s 
early success in that field as compared with his slow development of tools for dealing 
with inanimate objects. The matriarchate in this period is explained by the primitive 
assumption that women were more in accord with the phenomena of fertility. Later 
stages of cullure: Private property arose either from the power of magicians or from 
the existence of portable goods which appealed to the predatory instinct. The first 
cultural stage was comparatively peaceful. The predatory period was warlike, and 
hence led to the patriarchate. Technological progress was retarded at this time. In 
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the handicraft pee the instinct of workmanship was less hampered. The concept 
of the power of the producer over his product led to emphasis of cause and effect in 
religion and science, and was also the basis for the individw:.lism which followed. With 
the advent of machines technology has become largely impersonal with attention in 
science turning from the efficient cause to series of lesser changes. Critical comment: 
Although Veblen bases his theories on uncertain ethnological data, the work as a whole 
is admirable. The theory of Hubert and Mauss, that the sciences have grown out of 
magic, only apparently conflicts with the notion of Veblen that magic was a hindrance 
to the development of technique. The machine era while eliminating many personal 
ideas, cannot avoid using the concepts of spatial contact which were possessed by man 
in the earliest application of his instinct of workmanship.—M. Halbwachs, Revue 
philosophique, March-April, 1921. M. S. E. 


Personal and Impersonal Groups.—The personal group is small, and characterized 
by face-to-face contacts. The impersonal is artificial, instrumental, and valuable only 
to promote the former. The personal is characterized by adaptability, completeness 
of response, and plasticity; the impersonal by mechanical action, automatic response, 
and rigidity. Neither type can be dispensed with, nor derived from the other. Stand- 
ard for adjustment: Human welfare, the basis for adjusting the two, is an organization 
of life allowing the maximum activity to the greatest number of tendencies in the 
individual. Priority of personal group: One of these modes of response may take 
precedence. Which one, may be determined by the biological and social-evolutionary 
processes. Findings indicate that they are enlarging total response. In other words, 
because it yields the greater total response, the personal group will take precedence. 
The danger of overdeveloping the impersonal group is counteracted by such phenomena 
as the development of shop committees and participation of employees in management. 
Similar movements occur in politics, education, the church, and the home. Indica- 
tions point to a transfer of emphasis to the personal group, though there is the same 
danger here of swinging too far—Henry Nelson Wieman, /nternational Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1921. E. B. 


VIII. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Mental Status of the American Negro,—Comparison with white race: The 
facts indicate that the average ability of the American negro is about 1o per cent 
below the average of the white. However, the fact that only about 25 per cent exceed 
the average for the white affects the proportions of individuals in the highest and lowest 
grades of intelligence. Emotional aspect: Differences in stability and morality may 
be accounted for by his social situation or intellectual deficiency which prevents him 
from understanding the need for control. Mudatto: Tests and observation show the 
mulatto to have greater ability and adaptability. School organization: The school 
program should allow an extra year, and should stress practical vocational subjects. 
Best opportunity in America: The Negro will never equal the white mentally. But 
he has the best possible chance in America, because (1) his group is large and will 
produce many leaders, and (2) contact and intercommunication with the white race 
furnishes control and examples, stimulating him to advance.—George Oscar Ferguson, 
Jr., Scientific Monthly, June, 1921. E. B. 


Community Organization in the Orient,—The neighborhood organization or 
Fu Wu Tuan consists of Chinese and foreign men and women and has organized itself 
in eight groups, to deal with community welfare work. Its activities were started 
with an appropriation of $600 by the Y.M.C.A. and American Board Church, but soon 
$700 was added to this amount by the —_ in the neighborhood. The program of 


the organization: Lectures were arranged for women in the Sunday afternoon, and 
evening lectures for men. A plan was formulated to work up interest among special 
groups, such as unskilled laborers, artisans, teachers, gentry, and wives of officials. 
Poor relief was another phase of the work. The poorhouse aimed to fit the inmates 
for self-support. They were divided into three groups: the older and more decrepit 
were to take care of the house and to help with the cleaning; another group was to 
engage in industrial work, while a third was to peddle goods on the streets. Night 
schools were conducted throughout the year in the primary-school buildings of the 
American Board Mission. Sanitation was equally emphasized. A normal class of 
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eight men and women was formed to educate the people regarding the dangers of the 
fly and the necessity of cleanliness in the home. Moral reform was also furthered by 
means of a paper printed in the vernacular issued every ten days. Recreational 
activities have been promoted by outdoor games and by training playground leaders. 
—John Stuart Burgess, The Survey, June 25, 1921. C.N. 


The Mythology and Science of Character Analysis,—Definition of character: 
Character is the sum of the traits which a person possesses. It gets its peculiar and 
individual coloring from the relative development and from the interplay of traits. 
Three classes of character traits: There are the physical characteristics, such as size, color 
of hair and eyes, shape of head, height of forehead, and shape of chin; the psychical traits 
such as trustworthiness, conscientiousness, honesty, and others; the physico-psychical 
traits, such as cheerfulness, sense of humor, self-control, and quickness of temper. 
Schemes and character analysis: To relate physical and mental traits various devices 
have been invented. Phrenology attempts to determine character in terms of the 
relative development of different parts of the head. Its fallacies lie in the assumptions 
that the skull fits the brain closely, and that each part of the brain is assigned a definite 
“‘faculty,”” such as memory, honesty, or vravery. Physiognomy, another pseudo- 
science, attempts to read character from the face. Recently more scientific methods 
of testing mentality have been developed, as by Karl Pearson, Francis Galton, and 
Binet. Character analysis and vocation: In vocational selection mental tests and their 
derivatives have been used with good results. On the vocational side, knowing the 


characteristics which are required for a certain position, we will be able to narrow the 
field of applicants and probably confine the selection to the two or three most promising 
candidates.—Henry I. Adams, Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1921. C. N. 
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